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5,000,000 Bushels of Corn Lost by Cultivating Too Deep. 


In The Progressive Farmer last July our Dr. Butler estimated that the farmers of North Carolina lose 1,000,000 bushels of corn 
a year by cultivating the crop too deep after the root growth becomes extensive, and for the five States of The Progressive Farmer’s terrt- 


tory 5 000,000 bushels ts probably not too high an estimate of the loss. 


‘ Deeper plowing before planting, shallower culture after plant- 


ing”—this ts the great need. Through the courtesy of the Chicago Farmers Review we are glad to print herewith a photograph show- 
ing the development of the root growth of a young corn plant—a picture pointing tts own moral—and a striking article by Mr. D. C. 
Wing, one of Missourt’s most progressive farmers, telling how shallower culture side by side with deep culture increased his corn yield five 


bushels per acre; in Misstssippt experiments the difference in favor of shallow culture was 9.8 bushels. 


based on hits own experience, and 


If we knew as much about the root 


of the corn plant as we know about 


its aerial part and the ear we should 
secure larger yields per acre, for this}! 


knowledge inevitably would do away 
with deep cultivation, which is fun- 
damentally wrong. 


At last I have been able to secure 
a photograph which shows to my sat- 
isfaction the root development of a} 


corn plant six weeks old. Of course 


some of the roots were broken off in}! 
getting this plant out of the ground,|; 


but it will be seen that it still is 
pretty generously supplied. In length 
the principal roots of this plant 
range from two to five feet. Imagine 
what a mass of corn roots is in a 


field when the plants are six weeks 


old or older! 


The More Broken Roots the Harder 


for the Plant to Grow. 


A good healthy plant should have 
about as much root growth as the 
photograph shows. This plant three 
weeks later would show a much more 
elaborate roots system. 
about this time that corn would be 
laid by. 

Plants feed through their roots, 
taking in food and water through 
the root hairs that branch off from 
the larger roots. Roots being the 
feeders of the plants, great care 
should be taken not to injure them. 
But this is not done by the general- 
ity of corn growers. They practice 
deep culture, and lay by the crop by 
plowing deep and ridging the rows. 
Many soils naturally are shallow, so 
that in order to secure plant food, 
roots must confine themselves near 
the surface, especially when the mois- 
ture supply is adequate to their 
heeds. 

Now it is evident that deep cul- 
ture of corn after it is five weeks 
old or older is sure to prune the 
roots. Every grower has had proof 
of this when he lifted his gangs out 
at the end of the row and noticed 
Clusters of fine roots wrapped round 
the shanks right over the shovels. 
These are corn roots that have been 
torn out. The more of them you 
break off the more difficult it is for 
the plants to gather feed; you handi- 
tap them just that much, and cause 
them to use their energies in over- 
coming the injury. 


Making Five Bushels More Per Acre 
Converted Mr. Wing. 

Every root is busy conveying food 

aid water to the plant. Cut it off 

aid the plant suffers. You may not 


It would be 


we commend it to our readers: 
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notice the injury, but its effects will 
be reflected in the yield, even though 
you may secure what you think is a 
good yield—it would have been larg- 
er if you had not pruned the roots 
by deep cultivation. 

If you don’t believe this, all you 
have to do is to try deep and super- 
ficial tillage side by side. You will 
be convinced. I had my doubts about 








ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF A CORN PLANT SIX WEEKS OLD. 


It is through its roots that the corn p'ant must feed and grow. While there is little 
danger from deep plowing the first time over, it would be as foolish to break out the teeth 
of your young growing stock as to tear up the root growth of young corn plants by plow- 
ing deep after the root system becomes as extensive as here indicated. 
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President Roosevelt's Message to the Farmers 

Proper Care of a Stallion, Dr. Tait Butler 


The Small Farmer Should Have a Silo, Dr. Tait Butler 
Tobacco Culture in Wet Years, Dr. H. F. Freeman 


Value of a Silo and How to Build One, R. M. Winans.............. 
What You Ought to Do With Your County, R. F. Beasley 


the matter until I showed myself in 
this way. The difference on my farm 
in favor of the shallow culture was 
five bushels per acre. It has been 
more in tests made by other grow- 
ers and by Experiment Stations. In 
any case I am sure a farmer will find 
shallow culture more profitable, and 
the beauty of it is that it does not 
cost any more. In fact, it is easier 





But here ts Mr. Wing’s article 


on the team. It has other advan- 


tages, too. 


Better Not Cultivate at All Than Ruin 
the Root Growth. 


Surface tillage leaves the field level 
so that it is more easily got over by 
wagons, mowers, binders and other 
implements that are used the same 
or the following year. Deep culti- 
vation facilitates soil erosion, especi- 
ally in rolling districts, such as we 
have here. Plowing deep at the last, 
or when laying by corn, is a severe 
shock to the plants, severing thou- 
sands of roots, disturbing others and 
promoting the evaporation of mois- 
ture. It is worse than no cultivation 
at all. Many a grower has injured 
his crop to the extent of eight or ten 
bushels per acre in this way. 


No Excuse for Ridging Corn at Any 
Time. 


There is no excuse for ridging corn 
at any time, especially when laying 
it by. Some men think the brace 
roots should be covered, and for this 
reason practice throwing dirt to the 
corn. This is a mistake; brace roots 
do not require such attention. Let 
them stick out naked. They are for 
emergencies. If the corn plant should 
be lodged, then these brace roots will 
get busy and help it get up or aid it 
in overcoming the injury inflicted by 
the wind or other cause of the plant’s 
downfall. 

Most farmers practice deep culti- 
vation in order to cover up the 
weeds that are not cut out by the 
operation. If they would use the 
right kind of cultivators there would 
not be any weeds to cover, provided 
there was a favorable season for farm 
work. I appreciate that rains in the 
spring often delay cultivation of corn 
so long that weeds get a big start, 
and are mastered with much diffi- 
culty, but this is not generally the 
case. Weedy corn-fields are usually 
to be attributed to an inferior seed- 
bed and poor culture at the outset. 
There isn’t much excuse for them. 
We have been able to keep our corn 
clean, even in wet seasons, by doing 
the right thing at the right time. 

The Right Way to Cultivate. 

Should a rain occur immediately 
after planting, we either run the 
harrow or a weeder over the field 
just as soon as the soil is sufficiently 
dry te work satisfactorily. Any weed 
seeds that may have sprouted in the 
meantime are promptly killed by 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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The Value ofa Silo and How to Build One 








An Article Setting Forth the Advantages of Ensilage and Giving Some 
Valuable Suggestions as to Silo Construction. 

The permanency of the silo in] day, necessitating also the feeding 
modern agriculture is fully estab-|of crops under-matured and over- 
lished. It has become one of the]ripe. There is no crop furnishing 
most prominent and dependable fac-| more feed per acre, than corn and, 
tors in dairy farming. Its use is not] when ensiloed, it can be substituted 
confined to any one section of the] for soiling, allowing the entire crop 
country. While the east may claim|to be harvested when properly m1- 
its establishment in the United|tured, making a saving in both labor 
States, it no longer may claim the}|and feed. To obtain protein with- 
largest number or those of the great-] out purchasing it in the high-priced 
er capacity. The plains of the West]concentrates, such as gluten meal, 
are couspicuously dotted with these] oil meal, cottonseed meal, ete., it is 
monuments to a progressive husban-| only necessary to plant with the silo 
dry, and each recent 
year has added a sub- 
stantial number of the 
more modern construct- 
ed silos in every State; 
the West leading in the 
per cent of increase. 

Ensilage is about the 
nearest substitute we 
have for grass pasture, 
which is the ideal food 
for the dairy cow, since 
her digestive organs re- 
quire a food that is 


both juicy and bulky. In 
most of the dairy States, 
however, pasture is not 
available for five to eight 
months, and in its stead 
it is desirable and profit- 


able to feed ensilage 
and the root crops best 


adapted to milk produc- 
tion. Because of the la- 
bor involved in growing 
root crops silage is the 
more economical. There 
is no better way to secure all the 
nutrients of the corn crop than to 
ensilo it, since it preserves the grain 
as well as the stalk in palatable and 
digestible form, without the trouble 
or expense of shelling and grinding. 
When corn is fed whole many of the 
kernels are not digested. With sil- 
age, the grain being mixed with the 
roughage, most of the kernels are 
broken during mastication, and, be- 
ing soft and juicy, are all digested. 
As corn for silage is cut before 
blades are ripe or dry enough to 
shaiter,-there is practically no waste, 
the whole crop being consumed by 
the stock; whereas a large percent. 
age of leaves and stalk butts are lost 
in feeding matured fodder dry. It 
has been computed that one cubic 
foot of hay in the mow contains 4.3 
pounds of dry matter, and that ina 
thirty-six foot silo a cubic foot of 
silage contains 8.9 pounds of dry 
matter, proving that a silo of proper 
depth contains more than twice as 
much dry matter as that held in a 
mow. It is also shown that a larger 
per cent of digestible feed is secured 
from an acre of corn at less expense 
by ensiloing it than by any other 
means, proving that making corn in- 
to silage is both an economical and 
compact way of storing feed. 

The over enthusiastic friends of 
silage have done much to damage 
the cause by extravagant claims. En- 
silage is not in itself a balanced ra- 


tion, but, being so well relished, 
large quantities are consumed, and, 
being a succulent feed, it produces 
large milk yields, and so should be 
given an especially important place 
in the ration of dairy herds. It is 
also a valuable feed for fattening 
steers, but, alone, will not finish 
them properly, some dry roughage, 


such as a legume hay 
sary addition; 
to cows giving 
lons of milk 
ever, being 
in the latter 
Pastures, 
mented 
by 


being a neces- 
and this also applies 
more than two gal- 
per day; grain, how- 
the better supplement 
case. 
too, 
during 
silage than 
quires much labor 


are better 
the 


by 


supple- 
hot, dry season 
soiling, for it re- 
to cut feed every 


FILLING SILOS—MACHINERY OPERATED BY TRACTION ENGI 


beans, cutting and putting the whole 
crop into the silo, making practical- 
ly no extra work in filling the silo, 
when properly planted in the corn 
rows. When crops are grown in 
combination especial care is neces- 
sary to cut at proper stage of ma- 
turity to prevent the development of 
too much acid, which occurs in un- 
der-maturity. When too ripe, silage 
does not settle solidly, permitting in- 
gress of air, which spoils silage 

In harvesting the corn a_ binder 
should be used, since its bundles are 


ed 
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a 
Figs. 1-4. 
more easily handled and with less 
waste. The leaves and the heavier 


parts of the stalks must be 
ly mixed and distributed 
and the material firmly 
the outside rim. 
and leaves dry 
into carrier 
soak; when 


kept even- 
in the silo 
packed next 

Where corn is ripe 
water should be run 
sufficient to thoroughly 
green only enough to 
soak upper six inches in silo. Data 
carefully compiled as to the cost of 
filling the silo shows the estimatea 
cost ranges between 40 cents per ton 
and 72 cents per ton, the average 


fa 





corn such crops as cowpeas and soy] 





cost per ton for filling the silo un- 
der ordinary conditions probably 
holding nearer to 50 cents per ton, 


which makes it without question the 


cheapest feed that is grown on the 
farm. 

There are a number of different 
methods of constructing silos, all 
more or less satisfactory. A concrete 


or stone silo is the most permanent 
as well as expensive. The stave silo 
is being adopted by the majority of 
farmers because of the cheapness oi 


their construction and general ser- 
viceability. There is one designed 


by “Buff Jersey” that is a modifica- 
tion of the ordinary cheap stave silo. 
The method of construction is illus- 





NES. 


trated in Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Two 


by fours are used as staves and are 
set up edge to edge on end around 
a circle. Every 12 to 16 feet is in- 
serted a 4x 6-inch piece instead of 


a 2x4, making one of the four-inch 
faces flush with the inner wall of the 
silo, allowing four inches of the 4x 6 
to project on the outside as shown 
in No. 1 and indicated in sectional 
drawing No. 4. Staves are beveled 
but not matched. In setting up, 
spikes six inches long are driven into 


the 2x4 edgewise, acting as dowel 




















A STAVE SILO. 
pins, the 4x6 which project outside 
staves are used as lugs to carry the 
hoops made of round iron rods. No. 








Fig. 7. 
ready 


2 shows 4x6 to set in place, 
with holes bored for rods. Figure 


No. 3 shows stave with spikes start- 





ed. Figure No. 1 shows the silo com- 


plete. 
sary to 
tained 
stone and 
No. 6, and 
construction. 
No. 7 shows h 
studded form of 
in cement. 


hold the 


in the 


is a 











rods with nuts an 


hooks to 
from bolsters. 
stringers are twer 
ty inches 
outside 
and a 
keeps the 
from tipping up. 
bolt from breakir 


short reac 


in two parts 
R. M. Winans, ir 


A good foundation 


silo 
cement 


washers, and with 
hang 
The 


apar 
measure, 


hounds 





and 


is nec 
great weight con- 
and one built o| 
is shown in Fie 
desirable form o{ 


uprights in the | 
are embeda«d 


Ow 


silo a 


An iron hoop should 


laid in this cement just outside a 
row of studs to hold against 1 
heavy pressure that will come at tie , 
base of the silo. 
Fig. No. 5 shows 
a desirable form of 
q He door for silo to be 
fitted from insid 
as shown, and fas!- 
ened by bar to oui- 
side of frame. 
Ensilage corn is 
one of the heaviest 
crops to handle, 
and it is advisable 
to have a low-down 
wagon for loading 
in the field and un- 
Fig. 6. loading at the cut- 
ter. The one shown in cut No. 8 has 
two stringers, 3x &8, eighteen or 
twenty feet long 
swung from. the | i 
front axle by a | 1] 
lengthened king | | i 
bolt provided with || 
nut and = washer | | 
and from rear axle | || 
tree by % ineh | 


d 


or 





t 
h- 
t 














h INSIDE 





Ss 


5. 
prevent 
may 


Fig. 
To 
it 


king 


ig, be made 


joined by eyes. 


1 Rural Magazine. 








butte er 
Vide awake 


Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


The hog trough is no place to put 


farmers want the 





cream separatort 
est. It means 


more 
living. That separator is the Sharple s 
Dairy ‘Tubular—the separator that’s 


hat skims the clean- 
profit—better 





different. 


Sharples Dai 


ry Tubulars have 





Th 


one of the greatet 
says: “I have jus 
your separator. 


twice the skimming force of any other 


ed skim twice as clean. 
f 


dairying at the agric ultural college ot 


closest I have eve 


omas, instructor in 





tstatesinthe Union, 
t completed atesto! 
The skimming ist! 

rseen—Just a trace 








of fat. I believe th 
er than one tho 
cent.’ 

Thatis one rez 
insist upon havin 
ulars are differen 
other separators, 
is to your advanti 
alog $ 
“Besine 





ss Dairy 


Toronto, Can. 





3} and valuable 


The Sharples Separator Co.; 
West Chester, Pa. 





eloss to benogreat 
usandth of one pe! 


ason why you shoul 
g the Tubular, ‘Tub- 
t,in every way, from 
and every difference 
age. Write for cat-{ 
free book, 





ing. 


Chicago, fil. 
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The Big Reason for the Silo. 


It Preserves the Succulence and Palatability 
Which Count for So Much in Making 


Messrs. Editors: A reader wishes 
to have our experience as to the com- 


parative value of corn as feed for 
cattle when prepared in different 
ways—as corn meal, corn and cob 


meal, or when fed whole. 
We feed all corn in the ear husk- 


be 
ed, or on the stalk unhusked, except 


what goes into the silo. In our ex- 
perience on our farm there is little 
difference in the value of the cereal 
when prepared in different ways and 
as the Creator has furnished each of 
our animals with an individual grind- 
ing plant, we prefer that they should 
use these rather than that we should 


be to the expense of handling and 
grinding their feed for them. We 


have never found any feed that would 
put fat on an animal of the cow kind 
like corn cut and fed green, stalk 
and all, just when the green is well 
glazed—about right to go into the 
shock. Next to this in our experi- 
ence is soaked corn (the whole ears) 
—soaked 24 hours. We feed it in 
this condition to both hogs and ecat- 
tle, and as hogs always follow feed- 
ing cattle no grain is lost. 
and Palatable Feeds for 
Rapid Gains. 


Succulent 


We must not lose sight of 
succulence and palatability in con- 
sidering stock foods. In our experi- 
ence these have as much to do with 
rapid, cheap gains as does the bal- 
anced ration. We want both and 
can have them as well as not in the 
South where we have such a variety 
of legumes to draw from. We haven't 
purchased a dollar's worth of nitro- 
gen during the past four years either 
in fertilizer or stock food and the 
condition of our crops and stock is 
pretty good evidence to us that we 
are in the right track. Do not con- 
clude, however, that we do not feed 
proteids both to our stock and soil, 
because we do. We grow nitrogen 
rather than purchase it at 15c. per 
pound. 


the 


The Strong Reason for the Silo. 


If my 
value of 


readers want 
succulence in the animal 
ration just let them turn some of 
their thin cattle into a meadow of 
half-grown timothy grass (an unbal- 
anced ration), give them nothing else 
but plenty of water, and note the 
result of one month’s grazing. It is 
astonishing the way they will lay on 
flesh. This belief we have in the 
value of succulence is one of the 
reasons why we urge so strongly the 
use of the silo for the preserving of 
winter food for cattle. Winter feed- 
ers in the South can have, by the 
use of this nutritious, succulent food 
practically the same conditions as 
summer feeders in grass enjoy in the 
North and West, and haven't the fly 
pest to contend with during the feed- 
ing period. 


proof of the 


No Forage Plant the Equal of Sor- 
ghum and Peas. 


Another inquiry comes concerning 
oats and wheat hay. We have never 
made hay of the wheat plant, but 
have used as forage all of the oat 
grown in recent years. Cut 
when the grain is in the dough stage, 
the oat plant makes a very fair qual- 
ity of hay. We consider that where 
we have a rank growth of straw we 
receive more value from the crop 
utilized as hay than we do when al- 
lowed to ripen seed, and we can har- 
vest the crop as hay at much less 
expense and risk than when secured 
in the usual way. We very much 
doubt, however, the wisdom of grow- 
ing oats for hay in the South, hav- 
ing as we do so many forage plants 
in this section, nearly all of which 


crops 


of Stock Feeds, Qualities 
Cheap and Rapid Gains. 


are of more value than the oat plant, 
some because of their nitrogen gath- 
ering habit and others because of 
the much larger amount of feed they 
will produce per acre. 

The sorghum plant is of about the 
same value, pound for pound, as the 
oat plant, and will produce three to 
five times the amount of food per 
acre, with a less outlay for seed. We 
don’t consider there is any compari- 
son between the cowpea and the oat 
plant as forage producers, and when 
we combine sorghum and peas there 
is nothing, in the writer’s opinion, 
that is their equal as forage pro- 
ducers. 


Grow Your Own Feeds. 


Harrow and the writer are, I be- 
lieve, about of the same opinion as 
regards the feeding of corn and cot- 
tonseed meal. We believe, of course, 
that where corn may be sold and a 
large amount of feed purchased with 
the money, that it is the part of wis- 
dom to do so. It comes down at 
last more to the matter of location 
than of anything else. Harrow’s corn 
costs him 62% cents and his cotton- 
seed meal $27 per ton, while with us 
and with hundreds of men remote 
from the railway, the cottonseed 
meal comes at $30 to $32 per ton, 
while there has never been a time 
during the last six years that we 
could not buy all the corn we wanted 
in the fall at 50 cents per bushel. 
Feed just which ever is the cheapest, 
but grow the feed. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


RnR. ¥F. 
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To South Carolina : aia rs’ Unions. 


All local Unions that have been or- 
ganized and have not received their 
charters will please write to State 
Secretary Treasurer B. F. Earle, An- 
derson, S. C., at once. He also wants 
twenty-five good organizers for dif- 
ferent counties. Send your name and 
endorsement of your local Union and 
go to work. 
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Mica Axle Grease 


Best lubricant for axles in the 
world—long wearing and very ad- 
hesive. 

Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves h:lf the wear on 
wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 

Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 
Grease. 


STANDARD 
Om Co. 


Incorporated 
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The Hay 


which is ine a class by itself. 
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KD 
di EI J’ PRESSES px ‘serrtensnes 
market. Largest Feed Openings. 
featured machines, 


horse and steam powers, 38 styles and sizes. mang 
Standard of the world. Got the free Eli ca 


Collins Plow Co., 2017 emcee St., Quincy, I. 














et Knight the “Sew Mit 


IGHT’S, x an,** send you his book free. 
sia all about bi ig and little saw mills, 
Saw Mills and how to make money with them 
rT} @ Sizes —portadle and station- 
ery. Advantages and 
by no ers. 

Bend for the book today. % 
The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., 

1931 8S. Market St., 

o oO. 


economies 





“CHEAPEST” § “BEST” 
Cream Separators 


More truly is the best the ches cheapest i in the purchase of a cream 
separator than in the purchase of any other farm machine. The 
really cheap cream separator is the one which will perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory manner, and last the 
greatest number of years. Basing the value of the separator upon 
durability, without considering quality of work, if it lasts but two 
years it is worth only one-fifth ot what the separator is that lasts 
ten years, and one-tenth of what the one is that lasts twenty years. 
In addition, if it loses a large percentage of the cream and is dif- 
ficult and expensive to operate its value is placed at even a still 
lower level. DE LAVAL cream separators are today admitted by 
every experienced user to do as near perfect work as a cream sepa- 
rator possibly can. Proof of this is seen in the fact that over 98 
per cent. of the world’s creameries and all the largest users employ 
the DE LAVAL exclusively. As to durability, the DE LAVAL 
has an average life of twenty years. The very best of other sepa- 
rators do not last over eight or ten years at the very longest, and 
the poorest generally become worthless in from six months to two 
years. At the same time these machines are incapable of doing 
good work except under ideal conditions, such as cannot possibly 
be had in farm use,—otherwise they lose a a percentage of the 
cream, sre hard to operate, and in reality are but little better than 
gravity setting systems. It is therefore seen how little the first 
cost of a cream separator really means. The cost in the end is 
what counts. All in all, considering dollar-for-dollar value, a DE 
LAVAL machine gives from five to ten times more true separator 
worth than any other machine on the market today. These are 


not mere paper claims but facts, the proof of which can be had 
for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO \ 
1218S Fusert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
8 & 18 Brumm™ Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


eee 
108-118 Y s 
General Offices: MONTREAL 


74 Contrianot Stacer “Soe” 
NEW YORK. 


14 & 16 Princess StREeaT 
WINNIPEG 














| “BLAKESLEE” 











I sien ‘STOP TALKING--SAW WOOD 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


5s ots of wood---Little 
work. Many other uses for this Engine on 
the Farm. Write for particulars and prices 
on Engines, Saws and Mills; 


he in BLAKESLEE Se ACT RING co., 
Birmingham, Ala 











Results perfect, 
powers for 1, 

ing cream, ete. Strongest and lightest Sten Pp 
Ensilage Cutters, Wood Saws, Feed Grinders, ete. Send for FREE catalogue. 








THRESHERMEN! 


This Outfit Guaranteed 

by GIBBES 

9H. P. ALAMO IDEAL GASO- 
LINE ENGINE 

with No. 3 Thresher, 26 inch 

cylinder mounted on wheels, 

drive belt, complete, ready for 

operation 865000. Capacity 

50 to 100 bushels per hour. 

Goods carried in stocg, prompt 

shipment a aie Ri rite 

for catalogue “EK.” 


GIBBES MACHINERY £0., 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Are You Looking fora Saw Mill ? 








If so, write us for prices. 
We can save you money. 
Fiave other wood-working 
ac uead and prices are 
— s = & & 2 


Wyland-Newman Machine Co., 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, 


HEEBNER’S “iever'i'rcad HORSE POWER 


and Little Ciant Thresher and Cleaner 
make the handiest and most ec: 
The thresher is made in three size 


machine. 
alfalfa, millet, sorghum, timothy, ete. 
Will fit one man or . macle neighborhood equally well. Can be run by steam, gasoline, or any other power if pr 
and 3 horses (equal to 2, 4 and 6 3 in lever power). Por cutting dry feed, ensilage and shelling, sawing wood, pumpi ‘a 
son the market. Mounted or unmounted, as ordered. We also make Lever Pow 


HBEBNER & SONS, No, a6 Broad Bt. eng Pa, 
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On other pages of this weeks’ Pro- 
gressive Farmer we are printing ar- 
ticles calling attention again to the 
importance of the silo, which fact 
reminds us that there is a popular 
although erroneous belief that only 
the large stockman or dairyman can 
The truth is no 
man who feeds six dairy cows or ten 
beef cattle for five months in the 
year can afford to be without a silo. 
For feeding colts or idle horses and 
mules, or for farm work stock, or for 
sheep, it is equally as important and 
economical. Can the small stockman 
afford to have a silo? Or rather the 
real question is, can he afford to be 
without one? 

What Size Silo to Build. 


The following table shows the size 
and capacity of ironed silo, and the 
number of acres of corn, counting 
ten tons of silage produced by an 
acre, that will be required to meet 
the demands of from eight to forty- 
five cows, receiving thirty-five pounds 
per day for six months. 


afford to have one. 


Cows it 

keep for 

Acres 6 mOs., 
requir- giving 
ediofill 35 lbs., 
atl0ton per cow 


Capacity per per day. 

Dimensions. in tons. acre. 

70x20 feet ..... 26 2.6 8 
12x24 feet ..... 49 4.9 15 
42x28 feet ..... 60 6 19 
Ten38 feet ...s. 83 8.3 26 
24x30 feet ..... 93 9.3 29 
16x30 feet ..... 119 12.9 37 
16x32 feet ..... a3% 42.2 41 
SSz30 feet ..... 151 15.1 48 
18x36 feet .... 180 18 57 


In the column giving dimensions 
in this table the smaller or first fig- 
ures give the diameter and the larger 
or last figures the height. 

What Will a Silo Cost Me? 

The cost of these silos will vary 


The Small Farmer Should Have a Silo. 


according to the price of material, 
kind of silo, and the cost of labor. 
If the materials and labor be largely 
furnished by the farm as may fre- 
quently be done the price may not 
exceed $1.50 for every ton capacity 
for the smaller sizes and $1 per ton 
capacity for the larger ones. On the 
other hand if the materials be pur- 
chased and labor all hired, the price 
will range from $2 to $1.50 per ton 
capacity, according to size. 

It is strange, but nevertheless a 
fact, that a few people in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory are still 
“experimenting’’ with silo construc- 
tion. The silo is no longer an ex- 
periment. It has passed beyond that 
stage in its usefulness. 


Mistakes to Avoid. 

I. Occasionally a man is found who 
still thinks it worth while to build a 
square silo. Dont’ do it, the round 
silo has demonstrated its superiority. 

II. A great many still dig down 
into the ground from two to six feet. 
Don’t do that either, for practice and 
common sense plainly show that you 
can elevate the corn by machinery 
when filling the silo easier and cheap- 
er than you can raise the silage out 
of the pit when feeding it. 

III. Many still put the corn in the 
silo too green. Have your silo high 
in proportion to diameter and use 
a little water if necessary, but don’t 
put the corn in the silo until the 
leaves and shucks are beginning to 
turn yellow. 

Those who think they do not need 
a silo, or cannot afford it will only 
have to try it along intelligent lines 
to be convinced that every feeder 
needs and should have one. 

TAIT BUTLER. 











Tobacco Culture in Wet Years. 


Dr. Freeman Says Crop Will Not Stand Flat Cultivation—The Thinking 
Farmer May Do Well Every Year, the Other Kind Only in Lucky 


Years. 

Messrs. Editors: It is raining this 
morning and I am reminded of some 
experiences I have had in growing 
tobacco, and especially am I more 
impressed this rainy morning because 
of the condition of some tobacco 
fields I see in my every day rounds. 


How a Whole Crop Was Lost. 


Many years ago, before we knew 
about stripping the leaf from the 
stalk and curing only the leaf, I 
thought I would cultivate my tobacco 
differently from the old rule of high 
hilling and running the rows so as 
to give the water a chance te run 
off. So I planted my crop of about 
eight acres on a dead level, having 
terraced the land before running, the 
rows. I ran the rows on a level and 
planted on a small ridge and culti- 
vated with Iron Age cultivators and 
cotton plows. This tobacco did nice- 
ly and I thought I had a nice crop, 
which I did. But soon after it was 
topped and sometime before it would 
do to cut for the barn, the rain began 
to fall and for some time it was very 
wet. The leaves at the bottom be- 
gan to dry up and fall off and this 
condition continued until cutting 
time. Then I had an _ expert old 
curer from Granite County to cure it. 

This eight acres of tobacco was a 


total loss and I never saved a pound 
nor offered a pound on the market 
for sale. This was an experience 
lesson, but I shall never forget it. 
If I had done this on a dry year I 
would not have learned the lesson 
so soon. 


Some Timely Admonitions. 


Now there are fields and fields of 
tobacco in this section which will 
not pay the expense of making, if 
this is a wet year and the present 
plan of cultivation continues. Many 
fields are planted on a low flat ridge 
and being plowed with cotton plows, 
and cultivators. This plan is not a 
good one for any year and will surely 
fail in a wet year. 

One of my neighbors concluded it 
was foolish to top tobacco, so he did 
not top one year, and the only thing 
he had that year was a beautiful 
flower garden. He had the flowers 
in abundance, but no money. He 
has not done that since, neither have 
I planted on a level. 

Now, my friends, don’t you forget 
that there are some few things you 
must learn, somehow, before you 
succeed in making tobacco. I will 
mention a few. The land should not 
be cultivated in anything the year 





before planting in tobacco, and it 
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St. Louis 


Warm, Dry and Tight 


solutely protected from wind, rain and storms of 


Amatite doesn’t freeze in zero weather, nor 


It comes ready-to-lay. 
cement for laps with every roll so you don’t have 


As Amatrte has a veal mineral surface you 
don’t have to spend any time patching, painting 
Once down, it’s there to stay. 
It won’t leak—it won’t blow off. 

As compared with shingles, tin, and most other 
ready roofing, the price of Amatite seems ridicu- 


ourself. Don’t take our word 


you once see Amatite—how pliable, tough and 
solid it is—you will never buy any other. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
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Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. :: :: 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 

= = Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


No better land 





Jeffreys, Hester & 


Mecklenburg Ce. 





Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Co., Incorporated, 











The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 


out under tre 


circular and price-list. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 
Address 


es. 


The Wliison Camner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 











should be plowed two or three times 
before planting time. 


High Hill Culture Always. 


It must be planted on a high ridge 
and kept so, by plowing up high 
every time and laid by with turn- 
plow with top of large wing broken 
off. No better working will it get 
during the year than hilling at last 
with hoe. It must be topped and 
primed to suit the land and amount 
of fertilizer you have in the hill. 
This is where your brain work will 
give you the lead on the sales floor. 
Few stalks of tobacco will do well 
if more than twelve leaves are left. 
Be sure the suckers are kept out until 
the last leaf is carried to the barn. 
Now the suckers should not get so 
large but that you can push out with 
them. 

Now, my friends, when you fail 
to grow a good crop, and it does not 
cure up nicely in the barn, it is not 
always your fault, but eight times 
out of ten it is your fault. I know 
but very few men who know how to 


make tobacco and these are making 
money, and big money, every year. 
Now if you are a thinking farmer 
you will make money every year, 
and if you are not you will succeed 
in only the lucky years. 
H. F. FREEMAN. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





What Will Kill Tobacco Fleas? 


Messrs. Editors: I am troubled with 
a kind of flea bug on my growing to- 
bacco. They are about the size of 
a common flea, of a dark color, and 
can jump. I want to know some 
remedy that will destroy them. 
HATCH BRYAN. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 





Isaac Stephenson, of Marionette, 
has been nominated by the Republi- 
can caucus of Michigan for United 
States Senator to succeed John C. 
Spooner, resigned. Stephenson is a 
wealthy lumberman and banker, and 
is an adherent of Senator La Fol- 
lette. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RAN- 
DOM COMMENTS. 


There is not a progressive farmer 
in our whole family of readers who 
will not be interested in the contents 
of this week’s paper. It is almost 
a silo number, to begin with. On 
page 2 Mr. French gives arguments 
showing need of a silo, and how to 
build it are clearly explained in an 
illustrated article on page 2. While 


on page 4 our Dr. Butler tells just 
how much your silo will cost you, 
how many acres you should plant 


to fill it, and how many head of cat- 
tle the several sizes will maintain. 
With the help of some such booklet 
as the Silver Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Salem, O., will gladly send free 


of charge, no farmer should have 
any serious trouble in constructing 
his silo. There must be more and 


more stock on the farm, and the 
greater the number of cattle the 
greater the need for just what the 
silo provides. 

Something to fill the silo with is 
an allied question, and in this con- 
nection the corn article on the first 
page, and others in this issue touch- 
ing the forage question, will have a 
timely interest. Our first page arti- 
ele is, in fact, one of the most im- 
portant of the year. Don’t overlook 
it. 

Important, too, is the question of 
what is to be done about peas and 
peavine hay this year. An article by 
Dr. W. B. Crawford on another page 
discusses on a basis of an actual ex- 
perience what is the cheapest way to 
grow peavine hay. It is especially 
timely in view of the scarcity of peas 
for planting. 

Our tobacco growers will be inter- 
ested in Dr. Freeman’s letter on page 
4. We should like to have his experi- 
ence as to level culture discussed by 
other tobacco growers. 

The decision of Judge Brawley 
which nullifies the labor contract law 
of South Carolina and kindred laws 
in other States is of great- import- 
ance and will have wide reading. The 
decisicn and its effects are set forth 
by our South Carolina correspondent, 
Mr. Hoyt, on page 138. 

Our South Carolina crop outlook 
is given on page 16 in a number of 
short letters from correspondents of 
several counties of that State. Re- 








The Military and Naval Displays 
at Jamestown Exposition are 
Attracting Large Crowds. 


You probably do not realize that 
the Naval and Military Displays 
which can be seen at the Jamestown 
Exposition, far exceed anything of 


the kind ever seen before. No one 
should fail to visit the Exposition 
if there were nothing there to be 


seen except the Naval and Military 
displays; but, as a matter of fact, 
there are a great many other inter- 
esting features to be seen. 

In the southeast end of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Liberal Arts Building 
you will find something which is of 
especial interest to all Southern peo- 
ple. CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., of 


Lynchburg, Va., the largest Shoe 
Manufacturers in the South, have re- 
produced an “Old Virginia Shoe 
Shop,”’ just as it stood in 1857. The 


old negro shoemaker who has work- 
ed in this shop since that date can 
be seen making shoes “in the same 
old way.”’ 

In striking conirast 
hibit will be seen just across the 
aisle an up-to-date shoe factory, 
showing just how shoes are made to- 


with this ex- 


day by the Craddock-Terry Co., in 
their factories in Lynchburg. Exhib- 
its of this kind not only are inter- 
esting, but very instructive, and all 
Southern people are interested in 
seeing the progress of the ‘New 
South’ in manufacturing. 











ports from Virginia will be printed 
next week. 

Two recent articles on the French 
coach and Percheron horses are fit- 
tingly followed by Dr. Tait Butler’s 
article (page 10) on the intelligent 
care of a stallion, written in reply 
to an inquiry on this important ques- 
tion. Every owner of such a horse 
who takes The Progressive Farmer 
should read this article. 

The matter of rest and recreation 
for the farmer and his family, if neg- 
lected, will sooner or later find them 
‘chained to the farm’’—and it is not 
good for one’s health to be in chains 
anywhere. The Two Minute Health 
Talk on page 10, therefore, is well 
worth an attentive reading. 

Another good chapter from Mrs. 
Grimes tells what pictures to hang 
in the different rooms of the home, 
and Uncle Jo helps another corre- 


spondent whose chickens are af- 
flicted. 
“What You Ought to Do With 


Your County’’—promised last week 
—is the subject of a fine article 
in this issue on the development of 
farm life in Union County. It is writ- 
ten by Mr. Rowland F. Beasley, of 
the Monroe Journal, who has been 
himself some part of the things he 
describes and has seen them all as 
they came to pass. It is not mere 
enthusiasm, it is just expression of 
a plain truth, to call these achieve- 
ments a glorious chapter in recon- 
struction—a reconstruction in rural 
life and conditions wrought out by 
the hands of the people themselves. 
This latter fact is what makes the 
chapter an inspiring one; for what 
Union County has done others may 
do, and they may set themselves to 
the task with greater courage, having 
before them this fresh demonstration 
that there is no help like self-help. 

Taken through and through, our 
sixteen pages this week are packed 
as tight as a silo with timely articles 
as crisp, juicy, and palatable as we 
and our’ contributors could make 
them. 





WEATHER EFFECTS ON COTTON 
AND WHEAT. 


The fine exclamation of Henry 
Grady about the cotton plant, that 
“the world waits in attendance on 
its growth,” now finds daily verifica- 
tion. The conditions proclaimed last 
week in the reports of Latham, 
Alexander & Co. and Theo. H. Price, 


which gave a bullish tone to the 
market, have grown no better. In- 
deed the reports of floods in the 


heart of the cotton belt have sent 
prices bounding again so that at this 
writing October cotton is higher by 
$2.50 a bale than it was two days 
ago, while the local prices are 
cracking up the 14-cent surface as if 
they meant to come through. Bad 
floods are reported in the sections 
around New Orleans and Lake 
Charles, La., and Beaumont and 
Houston, Texas, while from Texas 
also comes the report that laborers 
for chopping cotton have increased 
their demand from $1.25 to $2 a 
day. 

The whole world is almost literally 
“waiting in attendance’ upon the 
growth of the plant, and watching the 
daily weather reports from the cot- 
ton belt. In this connection the 
June weather record for the past 20 
years becomes one of interest. The 
warmest June in twenty years aver- 
aged only 79 degrees; the coldest 72 
degrees; the normal temperature is 
76 degrees. The average June rain- 
fall for this period was 4.59 inches, 
the greatest was over 10 inches in 
1889, the least 1.72 inches in 1905. 
These are records—not a forecast. 

The unfavorable reports from 
wheat conditions in Europe did not 
offset the improving conditions in 
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A Foreword to 
the Public 


Concerning 


Our Flour. 


The Carrlina Mills, 


DuRHAM, N. C., June 3, 1907. 
Tothe Farmers of the Carolinas 
and Virginia: 

We take pleasure in stating that 
we have placed on the market our 
best patent family flour— 


CLIMAX. 


Being HOME FOLKS, we ask the 
patronage of the South's wide- 
awake farmers on our CLIMAX 
brand. Every sack is sold with a 
guarantee—Just as good in quality 
and lower in price or money back— 
Remember, we are putting out a 
pure UNADULTERADED flour. 
You know us, and we are sure 
our record bears out our guarantee. 


EAT HOME MADE BREAD 
FROM HOME MADE FLOUR. 


Carrolina Roller Mills, 


J. S. CARR, Jr. Pres., 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 


If your grocer dosen’t keep Climax flour. 
drop us a postal and get our prices. We'll 
thank you. 

















our own fields, and wheat now, stands 
below rather than above the dollar 
mark, though flour and bran have 
caught the contagion and maintain 
an average of about 33 1-3 per cent 
in thirty days. 





ABOUT THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Last December The Progressive 
Farmer made arrangements with the 
Woman’s Magazine, of St. Louis, for 
a large number of yearly subscrip- 
tions to be used as premiums in con- 
nection with our paper... We paid the 
Woman’s Magazine for several hun- 
dred of these subscriptions in good 
faith, and it is a matter of regret and 
annoyance to us that the magazine 
has been forced to suspend publica- 
tion until fall, the suspension being 
due to an unfavorable ruling of the 
Postoffice Department. This ruling 
the publishers hope soon to have re- 
versed. They promise therefore that 
the suspension will be only tempo- 
rary and we hope that our readers 
will bear patiently with the Com- 
pany until it can resume publication 
of the magazine. 

We have paid for the subscriptions 
to be sent to our readers as ordered, 
and we regret that we cannot now 
do anything further in the matter. 





Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2" 
- Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
lroner 


For farther particulars write 


L. Medlin, State Agent, 


MONROE, N. C. 


We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself—drop me a postal. 




















Manlove Self-Opening Gate.-Always in order. 
Operated by any 


value, conven- 
ience and beauty 
of home. Saves 
time and acci- 
dents. Used on R. 
F. D. routes and 
county roads. 
MANLOVE GATE CO., 272 E. Huron St., 
Chicago. 











WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 





The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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A Summer Mood. 


Oh, to be lost in the win 
To be one with the win 
With never a care while t 
With never a thought i 
be part of the 
And part of the bobolin 


To 


d and the sun, 

d and the stream! 
he waters run, 

n my dream. 


robin’s lilting call 


k’s rhyme, 


Lying close to the shy thrush singing alone, 


And lapped in the 


ericket’s chime. 


Oh, to live with these beautiful ones! 


With 
Lost in 
Submissive 


the lust and glor 


as earth 


y of man 
the circuit of springtime suns— 
and part of her plan— 


To lie as the snake lies, content in the grass! 
To drift as the clouds drift, effortless, free, 


Glad of the power 


that drives them on, 


With never a question of wind or sea. 


—Hamlin Garland. 








Horse Flies and Their Habits. 


Only the Female Bites—How Cattl 
Are Laid in Boughs O 
Drop Out Into the Mud and Grow. 


Mess Editors:—I suppose every- 
pody knows the horseflies which bite 
horses and cattle, and the dogflies 
which come buzzing around folks in 
the lowgrounds, but I presume few 
people know the number of different 
kinds that occur in any one place. 
In North Carolina the horsefly family 
is represented by no less than forty- 
five different kinds, and no doubt 
careful collecting would greatly in- 
crease the number. 

Of these kinds about one-half are 
the small flies, known as catflies, 
dogflies, or deerflies, which are all 
about the size of a housefly or a 
little bigger, and have wings mark- 
ed with a blackish patch extending 
nearly across the wing a little beyond 
the middle, while the other twenty- 
odd kinds are the horseflies proper, 
which vary a good deal in size, the 
kinds being more than two 
inches across the spread wings, while 
the smallest are little bigger than a 
housefly. 

The largest kind is the American 
horsefly which has clear wings and 
a brownish body and is only found 
in the South, but the commonest 
large kind is the Mourning horsefly, 
which is black all over, including the 
wings, and is very nearly as big as 
the preceding. 


Mrs. 


—HKges 


biggest 


Only Horsefly Bites. 


The most annoying kinds are some 
of the smaller species, usually known 
as green-headed flies, which are very 
troublesome to horses and cattle on 
account of their numbers, for, as 
usual among insects, the large 
kinds are usually not nearly so plen- 
tiful the smaller fellows. While 
nearly all the kinds of horsefly and 
dogfly are annoying to cattle, the 
most serious damage they cause is 
to transmit the germs of the disease 
known anthrax from an infected 
animal that has been bitten to the 
next beast (or man) bitten by the 
same fly. 

One curious kind 
horsefly, which is a 
fly, with a brown head, and 
does fly in the daytime, but 
at dusk to bite horses and 

This is found in Eastern 
Carolina and thence South- 


is 


as 


as 


is the Mexican 
medium sized 
green 

not 
comes out 
cattle. 
North 
ward. 

Only the female horseflies and dog- 
flies bite, the males of which have big- 
ger heads with the eyes touching one 
another, having the mouth parts un- 





e Diseases Are Transmitted by Them 
ver the Water, and the Young Grubs 


suitable for piercing the skin and 
sucking blood. As the males are 
not attracted to man or beast they 
are seldom seen; in fact, of about 
a thousand specimens’ collected 
around cattle in Georgia and sent to 
me during the past two years, not 
one was a male. 
How the Young Are Raised. 

The female lays its eggs on the 
stems or leaves of bushes or plants 
overhanging water, and the young 
grubs, when hatched, fall into the 
water and burrow into the mud, and 
from then till full grown they live 
in mud or in moist earth near water, 
feeding on any soft-bodied animals 
they come across. The grub of one 
kind, however, lives in ordinary up- 
land soil and not in the wet earth 
and is the only horsefly grub I am 
personally acquainted with, having 
bred the flies from it in the two suc- 
cessive summers. This is a rather 
slender, white grub, without legs, 
tapering at each end and with a 
sharp beak at the front end of the 
body, with which it pierces the bod- 
ies of the animals it eats, its food 
being apparently white grubs. When 
full grown it transforms into a pupa 
of a moth and some two or three 
weeks later in a medium-sized horse- 
fly with a brown body and spotted 
wings, which is quite common in late 
summer and early. fall. 

Different kinds of horseflies and 
dogflies occur throughout all the 
warm weather, the earliest and latest 
dates being, at Raleigh, April 18th 
to October 29th, and while several 
kinds are on the wing nearly all that 
period, others occur only early in the 
season, others only late, and others 
again only in mid-summer. 

C. S. BRIMLEY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


The Progressive Farmer's Practical 
Articles, 


Messrs. Editors: Wishing 
one of our progressive 
see your valuable and 
ing paper, I send you some names. 
Your talk on good roads is worth 
double a year’s subscription. What 
we are losing by bad roads I cannot 
estimate. Your articles are practi- 
cal and will be of immense value to 
us as farmers. What we need is 
just such articles as you have. 
W. W. HOBSON. 
Powhatan Co., Va. 


each 
farmers to 
most interest- 





Program of the Woman’s Department 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention. 


Wednesday morning, August, 28, 
10.30 o’clock, general opening exer- 
cises. 

Thursday morning, August 29, 
10.30 o’clock.—Address of Welcome, 
Mrs. W. S. Primrose, Raleigh. 

Response, Miss Josephine 
Mebane. 

President’s Address (Woman’s Or- 
ganizations), Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
Raleigh. 

Woman’s Branch of the Farmers’ 
Institute, Dr. Tait Butler. 

Friday morning, August 30, 10.30 
o’clock.—Woman in the Farm Home, 
Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Goldsboro. 

Farm Literature, ‘Aunt Mary,” of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

The Economy of Food, Miss Mae 
Card, McDonald Institute, Guelph, 
Canada. 

Hints on Home Dairying, Mrs. R. 
H. Gower, Clayton. 
Officers. 
Mrs. F. 


Scott, 


President, L. 
Raleigh. 

Vice Presidents: 
Wake County; 
Wilson County. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Grimes, Wake County. 

Board of Directors: 
Tucker, chairman, Raleigh; Miss 
Viola Boddie, Nash Co., Mrs. M. M. 
McLeod, Robeson Co.; Mrs. W. B. 
Wilson, Chatham Co. 


Stevens, of 


Mrs. C. N. Allen, 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
Mrs. Walter 


Miss. F.. PF. 








If so get one-third 
more light with a 
“Bing Glass Cone 
Lamp Burner."" The 
GLAsSs Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
Send your dealer's 
name to day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor 2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Burn Kerosene ? 





before buying a 
buggy. Send forthe 
“Anderton” plan, the 
i most liberal yet made. 
$25,000 C 
back of our Two- 
Year Guarantee. 
———_. - “Try an 
With Your Money In Your Pocket."* Buggies, 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Spring 
Wagons, Pony Velticles, Carts, Harness, etc. 
Write for our new, 140-page catalog. . 
The Anderton Mfg, Co., 35 Third St.,Cincineati,O. 





CANNING! 


Here’s What You Can Do. 


LOOPERS, S. C., February 5, 1907. 
THE RANEY CANNER Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

GENTLEMEN :—In regard to the No. 2 can- 
ner I bought of you last season, I must say I 
am more than pleased with it. When I 
bought it I only intended using it for my own 
goods, but I canned for my neighbors as well 
as myself. I ordered my outfit late in the 
season (July 12th), as you remember, and 
ut up (10,000) ten thousand cans. My fruit 
s certainly fine. It has the natural flavor. 
My goods are pronounced “the very best”’ 
by all who have tested them. I expect to 
purchase a larger outfit from you this season 
and can on a larger scale. 

Tosum itallup I must say Raney’s Cau- 
ner is good enough for me. 

With best wishes and a prosperous season 
for you, lam, 


Yours very truly, 


W.H. WILLIAMS. 
Our Price for this 


Size Only vz: DL0.00 


THINK OF DOING A 


Thousand Dollar Business 


IN A FEW MONTHS 
WITH A 


Ten Dollar Machine 


Don’t delay any longer, send us your 
address and get our literature, and 
learn what we can do toward increas- 
ing your income, and the happiness 
of your family. The work is simple 
and easy, and our prices are low. 


THE RANEY GANNER 6O., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Mathushek Pianos. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Knowb in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 








NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 

















Housewives of the Carolinas! 





WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TBLL FLOUR 








*« 


from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most 


made 
wheat. 
finest, delicious hot 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
For 

Ask for it. 


in your home. sale 


everywhere. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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41) letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
. of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


Aunt Mary is not unmindful of the 
fact that The Progressive Farmer is 
intended to cover other States as 
well as North Carolina, but this week 
I have a subject in mind which is 
of especial interest and importance 
to our North Carolina women and I 
wish to talk with them about it. 

The date of the Farmers’ State 
Convention is August 28-30. Of 
the Woman’s Department of 
meets at the same 
that I gave the 


course 
the Convention 
time. { am sorry 
wrong date in a_ previous letter, 
which error arose from a very nat- 
ural mistake on my part, but I hope 
each one of you will read this date, 
this time direct from head- 
quarters,—and read it several times, 
and fix it in your minds to such an 


rotten 


extent that it will act as a magnet 
to draw you to us in August. 
It is very unsual to have such a 


capable, thoroughly capable, man as 


Dr. Tait Butler at the head of State 
Institute work, and it is a privilege 
to hear his honest, clear-cut, prac- 
tical talks. Scientific he is too, and} 


thoroughly up-to-date. He has the 
uplift of the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife paramount in his mind and he 
going to give every one who at- 


is 


tends the State Farmers’ Convention, | 


man or woman, something to take 
hold of, to carry away with him, to 
help him in his next year’s work. 


You cannot help but catch the “*for- | 


A Glimpse of Rural England as Seen 
by a Social Chat Reader. 

Dear Aunt Mary: 
of dawn, we were 
the first glimpse of rural England. 
The train moved on faster than one 
would suppose, owing to the perfect 
ballasting of the track, and, having 
traveled since midnight London was 
not far off. But if you expect to see 
much country between Liverpool and 
London, you will be disappointed. 
The entire distance, a hundred and 
fifty miles or more is almost one cor- 
tinuous town, so thickly are the little 
Villages seattered abroad. 


With the coming 
awake, eager for 


Jetween these villages are green 
fields—green, mind you. They are 
for the most part level; and winding 
among them are numerous canals, 


through which barges are drawn by 
horses on the bank. 

The seasons, of course, are much 
later than here. In July strawber- 
ries had appeared for the first time, 
and the hay, which seemed to be the 


chief crop, was just cut. How it 
is ever cured is a mystery to me, 
for it rains every few days. Beside 
the hay, oats and a kind of wheat, 
coming into head, were seen occa- 
sionally. 

These fields, or what we would call 
“patches,” are separated from each 
Other by neatly trimmed hedges. 
Hedges are pre-eminently the mode 


of fencing, and the railroads from 
Liverpool to London are lined with 
them cortinuously. Think of an 
American railroad fencing in its 
roads with faney shrubbery and sod- 
ding all its cuts and embankments 
for the beauty thereof! Not much. 

Consider again the fact that peo- 
Ple don’t killed by trains in 
England. Publie highways go either 
over or under the tracks. Moreover, 
tis said that the safest place a man 
can get is in the railway cars, or 
Carriages, as they call them—-so safe, 
that if you buy certain daily papers 


eet 








| leigh, 





’ 


ward, march,’ contagion of Dr. But- 
ler. He is going to make a talk be- 
fore the Woman’s Department also. 

A glance over the program (page 
6) will give an idea of what the Wo- 
man’s Department will offer,—all 
practical, all helpful, and all to 
handled by capable women 
who know whereof they speak. An- 
other privilege, too, for the wives 
of our North Carolina farmers is the 
meeting with many of the best known 
and most progressive women in the 
State whose mere presence is a source 
of inspiration and helpfulness. 


be 


I hope that I will have the pleas- 
ure of meeting many of our Social 
Chat readers, so that we may get to- 
gether and talk over al! sorts of 
plans for the betterment of our page 
during the coming year. I hope the 
young girls will come as well as the 
married ones, for two of our speakers 
will be young women, and a young 
girl cannot learn too soon of those 
things which tend to the better man- 
agement of home affairs. All of the 
exercises will be held at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Ra- 
N. C. 

Two Social Chat readers who have 
had delightful trips tell us about 
them this week. I shall be glad if 
their letters set all of you thinking 
about taking a vacation this summer. 


AUNT MARY. 


and they 
after the 


you have 


are found on your corpse 
accident, your widow (if 
one) gets abundantly rec- 
ompensed; and for a sixpence you 
san get your life insured to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. 
We all insured. 

There are few trees, those gener- 
ally used for ornamertal purposes; 
so the English countryman must use 
coal or peat for fuel, which, fortun- 
ately plentiful. On the way to 
Manchester we saw a great quantity 
of the latter cut in cubes and stacked 
on the edge of the bog to dry. This 
being very cheap furnishes fuel for 
the poor tenants—and a poor labor- 
ing man is poor indeed, for labor 
is the cheapest thing there. One 
pound a month for seamen and two 
for assistants to cook and steward 
seem an ample excuse to work the 
recipients to death. 

Meanwhile, we had passed through 
Johnson’s pottery works, out of 
whose dishes we were wont to take 
our sustenance, and numerous other 
hamlets, among others Rugby, known 
to us through the medium of Tom 
Brown, and before we were aware 
country villages and all were left 
behind, and we were one of the 
atoms of the great metropolis of 
London. RUSTIC. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


is 


A Summer Trip to Delaware. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have an uncle 
who lives in Delaware, and last sum- 
mer, in company with my father and 
sister I paid him a visit. We trav- 
eled through Virginia, Maryland and 
a portion of Delaware until we reach- 
ed Smyrna, my uncle’s home. 

My uncle took us out driving into 
the country to see the large farms 
around Smyrna. We rode through 


peach, pear, plum and grape farms, 
fruits and vegetables being the New 
Jersey crops almost entirely. 


I saw 


a large canteloupe farm and it was 
beautiful. 


He took us also to Woodland 
Beach, a great pleasure resort where 
we saw more than seven hundred 
people bathing at one time. 

From there we went = across 
the Delaware Bay and up the Dela- 
ware River. We_ stopped at two 
points in New Jersey—Penn’s Grove 
and Pennville. The banks along the 
Delaware River were green and high. 





The prettiest scenery I have ever 
seen was along the shores of this 
river. 

We went next to Philadelphia, 


where we stopped with friends, and 
visited the old United States build- 
ing. I sat down in Jefferson’s chair. 
I saw many curiosities while walking 
through the building. The most in- 
teresting was the old Liberty Bell. 
We visited George Washington’s 
Monument, also Abraham Lincoln’s 
and President Grant’s. 

I wish all of your cousins could 
have been with me, for I had a fine 
time. Our friends carried us through 
the United States Mint, where I saw 
silver just like it comes out of the 
ground. It looked like roots. They 
put it in a furnace and melted it, 
then took it out and poured it into 
boxes just the size of a brick, but I 
failed to see the remaining processes. 
There were one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars, silver and gold, 
in the vault. It does not look like 
the arm of man could make what I 
saw during the few days of my last 
summer’s vyacation. At Wayne’s 
Junction, near Philadelphia one hun- 
dred and fifty trains pass during the 
day. In the Zoological Gardens we 
saw all kinds of flowers and all kinds 
of various animals and fowls of the 
air. These gardens are in the West- 
ern part of Philadelphia and lie be- 
tween the Schuylkill and Delaware 
Rivers. When we were crossing the 
Chesapeake Bay we saw several war- 
ships in the bay, that looked very 
big and formidable. We stopped at 
Old Point Comfort on our way back 
home and visited Fort Monroe. This 


Write for Samples of Yard Goods. 





is a beautiful place, the banks are 
long and green and the guns are 
erected on the sides of the fort. 

MRS. ELLA O’NEAL. 
Hyde Co., N. C. 


Mrs. Farmer Wants to Attend the 
Speaking. 

Dear Aunt Mary:—Just a short 
note to tell you how much I enjoy 
The Progressive Farmer. I think it 
gets better and better every week. 


There is a great deal of work of all 
kinds going on in old Richmond 
County, and there are many good 
farms and good farmers. I wish 
some of these farmers would write 
a good, short, pointed letter to Social 
Chat. 

I want to say to Mr. C. C. Mqore 
that he must speak loud and fast 
to Mr. Farmer, if he expects to see 
him and the ‘old lady’’ out at the 
speakings. I have carried the baby 
many times since reading his letters, 
and I am trying to get the old man 


to promise to carry the baby and 
me to the next speaking in this 
county. MRS. FARMER. 


Richmond Co., N. C. 





In Summer, Avoid Care. 


In summer, when the temperature 
reaches an altitude that is trying to 
the physical part, the spiritual part 
of our nature should be set free from 
material cares that can be spared. 
We want air and light; let windows 
and doors stand open; let the flower- 
fragrance and the bird-song enter 
and the children rush in and out as 
they will. Put the dainty lace cur- 
tains and the costly draperies away; 
cover the furniture with stuff that 
may be laundered, and, instead of 
carpets on the floors, have cool mat- 
tings, or better still, easily lifted 
and sifted rugs. We should sail un- 
der the bare poles, so far as our 
housekeeping is concerned; not with 
all sails spread in these summer 
days. Away with clutter; away with 
fuss.—Parish Visitor. 








Our Hosiery 


wear. Values like the one named 
partment famous. 


FINE GAUZE BLACK 


foot, sizes 8 to 10. 


for 25c. 


Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 





Better than many others sold for 35c. 


GERMAN MERCERIZED DAMASK, SATIN FINISH 


A dozen beautiful patterns of this damask and the last 
that we'll be able to sell at this price. 
much that our next shipment will be on a 6% or 75c basis. 

The damask has all the appearance of a pure linen at $2 yd. 


Address 
Depart - 
ment J. 


Forwarding Charges Prepaid on 


Cash Orders of $5 vo and over from the Virginias and Carolinas. 


Department 


Is one of the Most Complete in the Store. 


All sizes, all weights and colors to match any gown you may 


below have made our Hosiery de- 


STOGKINGS ? Lr 


Fifty gauge, full fashioned, stainless dyes, high spliced heel, double sole, crow 


We guarantee the wear of these stockings, and we will replace 
any pair that proves unsatisfactory. 


The best gauze stocking made 


50c yd 


The price has advanced so 
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‘‘What’s Ghe News?’’ 











THE WEEK IN AMERICA. 

There have been no noteworthy events in what 
may be called the sensational class, in the last 
seven days, yet the week has by no means been 
lacking in things worthy of attention and reflective 
consideration. It has been a week, however, of 
utterance rather than action, but the utterance of 
thought and life and progress in mere words, if 
it accomplish a wise and useful purpose in sugges- 
tion, instruction, inspiration, conviction, or guid- 
ance, at once takes its place among the happen- 
ings that are worth recording. There have been 
the addresses of President Roosevelt on Memorial 
Day at Indianapolis, of Mr. W. J. Bryan at James- 
town Patrick Henry Day, and of numerous 
other less prominent speakers at the various col- 
lege commencements throughout the country, to 
of the addresses of the graduates 
And these addresses were educative 
‘in character—with themes bearing on the public 
welfare, themes to which a self-governed and free 
people give much study, and by the study and 
practice of which their best powers are drawn out, 
educated, into enlightened and just living. The 
events of the week in America afford a fine illus- 
tration of what education does for the human mind 
and spirit. 


on 


say nothing 


themselves. 





se 
EDUCATION AND REPRESSION—A CONTRAST. 


In Russia also it has been a notable week. But 
it has been notable for the shedding of blood, 
burning of houses, revolution, want, and crime. 
Consider this typical item concerning the strike 
situation, for example: 


On Friday M. Rosenberg, managing director of 
ihe Posnantki factory, employing 10,000 men, ar- 
rived at the works from abroad, and, in the midst 
of his own men, who did not raise a hand, was 
stabbed to the heart with a stiletto in the hands 
of an unknown assassin a dozen times. 


This has been going on now so long, it al- 
most ceases to be notable—and in Russia, remem- 
also a famine: 21,000,000 persons 
have no bread. An explanation of it all in a nut- 
shell has been given thus: 





bers there is 


Last year Russia spent $20,000,000 to build 
new prisons and only $12,000,000 for new and old 
schools, and the pay of teachers in the primary 
schocls of the vast Empire from the Baltic to the 
China Sea. 

That is repression, the opposite of education, 
and Russia is a colossal example of what such a 
policy will do for the human mind and spirit. Ten 
years ago Cuba, under a policy of repression, was 
a menace of unpeacefulness at our very doors 
When America took control of the menace Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood found ‘‘prisons enough in Cuba 
to accommodate all the school children in the isl- 
and.’’ The prisons were turned into school-rooms, 
and the backward youth put in school. It was the 
prompt, wise policy of a government that knew 
the wide difference between education and 
pression. 


re- 


a & 
A STEP FURTHER BY THE PRESIDENT. 
A position in advance of any yet taken was as- 
sumed by President Roosevelt in his Indianapolis 
speech. In mentioning additional legislation neces- 
sary for more effectually dealing with the railroad 
corporations, he declared in favor of such super- 


vision of the railroads by the Government as it 
now exercises over the National banks: 
There must be vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment a full power of supervision and control over 
the railways doing interstate business; a power in 
many respects analogous to and as complete as that 
the Government exercises over the National banks. 
it must possess the power to exercise supervision 
over the future issuance of stocks and bonds, eith- 
er through a national corporation (which I should 
prefer) or in some similar fashion, such super- 
vision to include the frank publicity of everything 
which would-be investors and the public at large 
have a right to know. 
National bank stocks are bought and sold large- 
ly on the certificate of character which the Gov- 
ernment as a result of its examinations and super- 
vision gives to them. The railways have not been 
given this certificate of character, under the seal 
of the National Government, and therefore many 
people who invest freely in the shares of banks 
are reluctant to buy railroad securities. Give then 
the same guarantees as to railroad securities which 
we now give them as to National bank shares, 
and we would presently see these people investing 
in railroads and thus opening a new resevoir 
from which to draw the capital now so much need- 
ed for the extension and betterment of the rail- 
roads. 
This is a long step in advance which the Presi- 
dent has proposed, but it is in harmony with the 
spirit of the times and will undoubtedly come 
sooner or later. 
& ed 
FIGHTING TWO-CENT PASSENGER RATES 
The railroads, however, show no inclination ‘to 
accept the recent cuts in passenger rates unless 
compelled to do so by the courts of last resort. 
North Carolina and Virginia all the leading sys- 
tems are resisting the new rates—two cents a mile 
in Virginia and two and quarter cents in North 
Carolina. But still the two-cent idea goes march- 
ing on. New York has just adopted it. The con- 
tests in the courts will undoubtedly be long drawn 
out, and the court of public opinion as weil as our 
regularly organized courts of law will pass finally 
on the questions involved. 
se” 
NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 
The commencement season in the Carolinas and 
Virginia has brought not only some orations and 
addresses of the first order of ability, but news of 
some changes of importance in the management of 
leading educational institutions. 
Dr. Paul B. Barringer was chosen last week to 
succeed Dr. J. M. McBryde, resigned, as President 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and Prof. 
J. I. Foust was named as President of the North 
‘arolina State Normal and Industrial College to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. McIver 
last fall. Dr. Barringer was for many years chair- 
man of the faculty of the University of Virginia 
and is one of the 
South. Prof. Foust is also in the foremost ranks 
of Southern teachers, and as acting President of 
the Normal and Industrial College since the death 
of its great founder, he has already demonstrated 
his fitness for the duties on which he now formally 
enters. 


In 


best-known educators in the 


Old Peace Institute in Raleigh has also just un- 
dergone a change in management, Dr. James Din- 
widdie after a long and honorable service leaving 
the duties of the Presidency to Prof. Henry Jerome 
Stockard, a poet, a scholar, and a man of charm, 
character, and ability. 

af ae 
CONFEDERATE REUNION AT RICHMOND. 


Richmond has just been the scene of the great- 
est Confederate reunion ever held. At no time 
since the close of the war has so large a body of 
Confederate Veterans ever been assembled. The 
dedication of one monument to the Confederacy’s 
President and another to its most dashing cavalry 
chieftain, the performance of these impressive 
ceremonies at the Confederacy’s seat of govern- 
ment, and the drift of travel toward Virginia 
drawn thither by the Jamestown Exposition, have 








of Confederate Veterans since the war in which 
they fought, and it is pathetically probable indeed 
that it will remain the largest for all time to 
come. 

On Thursday, the 30th of May, splendid 
equestrian statue was dedicated to Gen. J. E. | 
Stuart. On Monday, June 8rd, the monument to 
Jefferson Davis, the Confederacy’s only President, 
was unveiled. Forty-two years after the close of 
one of the bloodiest conflicts of history, the sur- 
vivors of the vanquished side gathered in the city 
where their hope lingered longest to do honor to 
the memory of their cause and its leaders. As 
Webster at Bunker Hill, so might the orators at 
Richmond have addressed the survivors of 
Confederacy: ‘‘Venerable men, you have come 
down to us from a former generation.’’ They are 
indeed venerable survivors of a cause for which 
they may not be reproached for feeling affection 
after forty-two years; and they fought so well 
in war and have borne themselves so nobly in 
peace that the future chronicler of these troubled 
times may not blush to think of them when he 
comes to write of the days when American knight- 
hood was in flower. 


a 


2 
Ds 


the 


es 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR LAW IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


We are printing on another page the decision 
of Judge Brawley, declaring unconstitutional the 
South Carolina farm labor contract law. As Judge 
Brawley is a Federal Judge, and it is the Federal 
Constitution with which the law is declared 


in 
conflict, the decision applies as fully to North 
Carolina or Georgia or Mississippi as to South 
Carolina, and is therefore of far-reaching im- 
portance. It will be remembered that a Fed- 
eral Judge last year declared that the North 
Carolina State law on this subject—it applies 


to only a few counties—would not stand a test 
in the courts. 

For our part, however, we are inclined to join 
the Columbia State in taking a cheerful view of 
the whole situation. The greater dignity given 
to labor by the law, the more likely are we to 
get laborers worthy of that dignity. The shift- 
less, reckless, land-butchering negro who is wil- 
ling to abandon the 
help anyhow. 


is a curse and not a 
Better far—as the Lexington Dis- 
patch suggests—better far that small white farm- 
ers, studying improved methods, helped by im- 
proved machinery, should cultivate with skill and 


crop 


profit smaller farms than that a larger area 
should be skinned and _ depleted by the most 
shiftless class of negro tenants. The cheap 


labor theory has cursed the South too long any- 
how. It’s better to get a good class of laborers 
who cost $1 a day and earn $1.50 than it is to 
have 50 cent negroes who earn only 49 cents. 
And such decisions as Judge Brawley’s are likely 
to clear the way for our getting such a better 
laborers. As the New York Tribune 
“No laborers worth having would be at- 
tracted to a State where 


class of 
says: 
a broken labor con- 


tract might mean a term in the chain-gang, and 


where honest, self-respecting farm hands must 
compete with convicts and peons.’’ For these 
and other reasons, we repeat, we are inclined to 
join the State in its cheerful requiem over the 
now departed farm labor law. It says: 

It is manifest that the law would never have - 
remedied the condition it was framed to relieve. 


It is also manifest that it created a condition that 
placed the State in an unfavorable light before 
the world, and would have served to keep from 
cur farms the very labor needed to operate them 
with profit. The hardships that the decision will 
doubtless work will soon be overcome and forgol- 
ten, and the ultimate effect will most certainly be 
a better and a more hopeful situation with re- 
spect to the honor, the efficiency, and the profit- 
ableness of farm labor throughout the State. 





It’s the people that are thryin’ to get something 
f'r nawthin’ that end in gettin’ nawthin’ f’r ivry- 





all combined to make this the largest gathering 


thing.—‘‘Mr. Dooley.” 
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MONEY MAKING DURING THE VACATION. 


Young men and young women who wish to 
make some extra money during their summer va- 
cation will be interested in the liberal cash com- 
»wiissions we are now offering agents. 

We are especially anxious to have every town- 
chip in The Progressive Farmer's territory thor- 
oughly canvassed in our behalf before fall and to 
this end our terms to agents are now made more 
liberal than ever before. 

Whether school-boy, school-girl, young man, 
young woman, old man or old woman, if you are 
willing to work to get new subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer this summer and_ thereby 
make some mouey for yourself and at the samc 
time help The Progressive Farmer, drop us a pos- 
tal and learn our liberal terms. 

Do it now. 





LOR ORGANIZING TOBACCO GROWERS—THE 
CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

The last number of the Southern Tobacco Jour- 
nil sums up in very foreeful fashion the condi- 
tions which seem to render higher prices for to- 
bacco inevitable throughout the coming season. 
The increased cost of living which has forced up 
the prices of nearly every product of farm and 
factory is in itself an adequate reason for ex- 
pecting higher prices, and in addition to this the 
consuming world faces the almost certain prospect 
of an unusually short crop to meet a constantly 
increasing demand. It is certainly an opportune 
time for tobacco growers to combine their forces 
and compel the Trust to pay what the 1907 crop is 
But we set out only to give the Tobacco 
Journal's editorial, and it is as follows: 


worth. 


The past five years has been a period of won- 
derful development in all parts of the country, 
but more especially in our own Southland. The 
population has grown more rapidly than at any 
previous time; railroads, mills, mines and fac- 
tories have increased enormously in capacity and 
Horses, mules, and labor are higher than 
ever known. Cotton has advanced, and is now a 
fixed price at from ten to twelve and one-half 
Kvery product of the farm has increased 
except tobacco. 

Since 1903 there has been a marked decrease 
in the production of leaf tobacco, each year’s crop 
falling below the previous one, so that now the 
records show that our last crop of tobacco in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina to- 
tals about one-half of the quantity produced in 
1908. While this remarkable fall off in the pro- 
duction of tebacco has occurred, there has been 
at the same time a very large increase in its con- 
sumption. The demand has so nearly exhausted 
all surplus stock that the manufacturer must ab- 
solutely depend upon the next crop for his leat 
for future business. 

During the time this decrease in production of 
tobacco has eccurred every other product of the 
farm has been increased and every line of busi- 
ness has been enormously developed. Public 
work of all sorts has offered such large increase 
in wages to farm hands that they have left in 
droves, and there is not the labor to be had to 
produce a full crop of tobacco. In addition to 
the labor trouble, the unfavorable and late spring 


output. 


cents. 


weather has affected the plants so that much of 
the crop will be set late and at best can only 
make a very poor yield per acre, which will re- 


sult in another short crop. 

Now while it is true that tobacco has been 
gradually advancing for the past few years, and 
| really sold higher this year than for many 
scars past, still the prices are not sufficiently at- 
considering the increased cost of pro- 
duction, to make the farmer put forth any extra 
eifort whatever to inerease his crop and the 
prices must go higher yet. 


tractive 


In the face of this situation, it ought to be plain 
to our tobaeco farmers that they now have offered 
them the chance of a lifetime for organizing suc- 
cessfully to beat the Trust, and it is the intention 
of 'The Progressive Farmer to agitate this matter 
until some action is taken. Write us your views. 


One of the best crops of all is the big harvest of 
farm-bred boys and girls who are leaving the va- 
rious schools with their diplomas these May and 
But the crop is not yet big enough. 
Increase the acreage. 


June weeks. 


President Roosevelt’s 
Perhaps the most notable agricultural address 
ever delivered by a President of the United States 
was that of President Roosevelt at Michigan Agri- 
cultural College last Friday. It was not an ad- 
dress of mere platitudes, not a mere rehearsal of 
oft-told stories concerning the strength of body 
and soul that comes from living next to the soil, 
not a mere address of flattery for the most numer- 
ous class of our country’s population. On the 
contrary, the wonderful versatility of the Nation’s 
Chief Executive has seldom been better illustrated 
than in his splendid handling of strictly agricul- 
tural questions in this address at Lansing. And 
while the whole speech would fill nearly half of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have thought it worth 
while to select for the consideration of our read- 
ers three passages of especial note—one bearing 
on the great benefits to be derived from more 
thorough organization and co-operation of the 
farmers; a second emphasizing the fact that it is 
just as important and necessary a work to add 
cheerfulness, beauty, and comfort to farm life as 
it is to add dollars and blooded stock and bank 
stock; and a third passage in which a plea is 
made for a broader life for farmers’ wives. 


I. 


“Farmers must learn the vital need of co-op- 
eration with one another,’’ was the sentence with 
which President Roosevelt began his argument 
for the organization of the farmers, and his clear 
statement of the case would gain little by comment 
of ours. We quote: 


Farmers must learn the vital need of co-opera- 
tion with one another. Next to this comes co-op- 
eration with the Government, and the Government 
can best give its aid through associations of farm- 
ers rather than through the individual farmer; 
for there is no greater agricultural problem than 
that of delivering to the farmer the large body of 
agricultural knowledge which has been accumu- 
lated by the National and State Governments an: 
by the agricultural colleges and schools. 
Nowhere has the Government worked to better 





Message to Farmers. 


declaration for a broader policy on the part of 
our National and State Department of Agricul- 
ture. His own language will best give his mean- 
ing: 

But great as its services have been in the past, 
this Department of Agriculture has a still larger 
field of usefulness ahead. It has been dealing with 
growing crops. It must hereafter deal also with 
living men. Hitherto agricultural research, in- 
struction, and agitation have been directed almost 
exclusively toward the production of wealth from 
the soil. It is time to adopt in addition a new 
point of view. Hereafter another great task be- 
fore the National Department of Agriculture and 
the similar agencies of the various States must he 
to foster agriculture for its social results, or in 
other words, to assist in bringing about the best 
kind of life on the farm for the sake of producing 
the best kind of men. 


It is unnecessary to say that with this position 
of the President we agree most heartily. It has 
been a conception of this sort which has distin- 
guished The Progressive Farmer from all other 
farm papers. Other agricultural journals have 
been content merely to tell the farmer how to fer- 
tilize wheat and how to make bigger yields of 
corn; we have gone further, and without neglect- 
ing the side of crop production, we have sought 
just as earnestly to stimulate interest in better 
schools, better roads, rural mail delivery, rural 
telephones, more beautiful farm homes, and in 
everything that makes farm life sweeter and hap- 
pier. For the true aim must be to make broader 
lives as well as acres; fuller minds as well as full- 
er barns; greater happiness as well as greater 
profits. Let the National Department of Agricul- 
tural now turn its tremendous energies into this 
new channel and the good that will result will be 
of incalculable value. In striking fashion did 
President Roosevelt state the case when he de- 
clared: 

We hope ultimately to double the average yield 
of wheat—an important achievement; but it is 





advantage than in the South, where the work done 


with the cotton growers of the Southwestern 
States has been phenomenal in’ its value. The 
farmers in the region affected by the boll weevil, 
in the course of the efforts to fight it, have suc- 
ceeded in developing a most scientific husbandry, 
so that in many places the boll weevil became a 
blessing in disguise. Not only did the industry of 
farming become of very much greater economic 
value in its direct results, but it became immense- 
ly more interesting to thousands of families. The 
meetings at which the new subjects of interest 
were discussed grew to have a distinct social value, 
while with the farmers were joined the merchants 
and bankers of the neighborhood. It is needless 
to say that every such successful effort to organize 
the farmer gives a great stimulus to the admirable 
educational work which is being done in the South- 
ern States, as elsewhere, to prepare young people 
for an agricultural life. 


Nor did President Roosevelt pass over in this 
connection the great need of organization of the 
farmers for purposes of self-protection. In no 
other way, he pointed out, can the farmers make 
themselves felt as they should in getting justice 
from the commercial world. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s message here will set many 
farmers to thinking who have not yet been reach- 
ed by the Alliance, Farmers’ Union, and Cotton 
Association organizers. 
phasizing: 


His words are worth em- 


The people of our farming regions must be able 
to combine among themselves, as the most effici- 
ent means of protecting their interests which now 
surround them on every side. A vast field is open 
for work by co-operative associations of farmers 
in dealing with the relation of the farm to trans- 
portation and to the distribution and manufacture 
of raw materials. It is only through such combina- 
tion that American farmers can develop to the 
full their economic and social power. 


II. 


The new thing in President Roosevelt’s speech 





by the Department of Agriculture in connection| 


¢ven more important to double the desirability, 
| comfort, and standing of the farmer's life. 

We must consider, then, not merely how to pro- 
| duce, but also how production affects the producer. 
|In the past we have given but scant attention to 
|the social side of farm life. We should study 
|much more closely than has yet been done the so- 
|cial organization of the country, and inquire 
whether its institutions are now really as useful 
to the farmer as they should be, or whether they 
should not be given a new direction and a new 
impulse, for no farmer’s life should lie merely 
within the boundary of its farm. 





Important as have been many of President 
Roosevelt’s services to the Nation, when we con- 
sider how many millions of people would be af- 
fected by such a movement, as is here suggested, 
it is certainly not too much to say that it would 
be one of his half-dozen greatest achievements if 
he should set the Nation-girdling forces of the 
National Department of Agriculture at work upon 
these new tasks of social service. The farmers of 
the country should join him at this psychological 
moment in urging its importance. 


Ill. 


In concluding his speech, President Roosevelt 
came to another question which is a sort of hobby 
with The Progressive Farmer—the important part 
played by the farmer’s wife in the work of the 
farm and the full recognition of her services and 
ker position which should be given her. We can- 
not do better than to quote this part of the Presi- 
dent’s Message entire (it is given on another 
page), and so end this article by leaving his words 
in the ears of our readers. Oh, the many and 
many a hard-handed woman of toil whose heroism 
is as great as that of the men whose monuments 
we are building and wkose queenly heart deserves 
tributes as gentle as ever queen has won! May 
the I'resident’s suggestion bring to some one of 
these women on the farm some new word or deed 


—-and it is a most important new thing—was his|of happy appreciation—as it should. 
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CARTRIDGES | 
For Rifles and Pistols 


Winchester make of 
cartridges in all calibers 
from .22 to .50 are accu- 
rate, sure fire and relia- 
ble. In forty years of gun 
making we have learned 
many things about am- 
munition that no one 
could learn in any other 
way. When you buy 
Winchester make of 
cartridges you get the 
benefit ofthis experience 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co,, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for pricesand 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. ZO,OOO students. 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 years’ success. 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 








Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.50, $17.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, ete., direct 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, ete., at big saving in prices. 
Everything shipped direct from factory or 
wholesale dealer, this saving middleman’s 
profit. 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N.C, 


Pleased With Fruit Trees. 


Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
I received fruit trees 30th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 
Thanking you for same, | am fraternally 
yours, R. V. BACHELOR, 





Buggies, Carriages, Hacks, Wagons! 
Write C. C. Townsend & Co., 
Greensbcro, WN. G. 


For their large catalog, and you will find 
their poe as low as any factory in the 
United States, and the freight will cost you 
less than if ordered from a distance, and you 
don’t have to wait so long. Write to-day. 
Thev have them from $25.00 up. 





Farm For Sale or Exchange. 


A good farm between Norfolk, Va., and the 
sea. Special advantages—near salt water and 
electric railway. Offeredata bargain. 

Also a fine map of Eastern Virginia. a 

10 cents in stamps; showing all points of in- 
terest, from Jamestown down totheseashore. 


A. JEFFERS, 
Oceana, Va. 





w Two Minute Health Talks.—X. w 

















THE FARMER AND RECREATION, 


Needed Rest Does Not Cause a Loss of Time or of Money—It Enables 
the Farmer to Put More of Himself Into His Work and Get More 
Out of It. 


an occasional recreation may be an effective 
way to make money but it is not the process which capacitates people 
for the enjoyment of life. Farmers who believe they can not afford 
to separate themselves for a brief period, once a year or oftener, from 
their labors have failed to appreciate the wholesome philosophy in the 
old adage: ‘‘All work and no play 


Unending work without 


No man has greater need for rec 
perhaps the most loyal slave to work 
tions affords. Justification of 
searcely be approved. Necessity m: 


the time. Mortgages, crop failures 
not sufficiently important to 


this fact 


makes Jack a dull boy.” 
‘reation than the farmer, yet he is 
that the list of industrial occupa- 
can be imagined but it can 


work part of 
adversity are 


iy compel all men to 
and other forms of 


deprive any farmer of a period of re-build- 


ing, reviving rest during that season each year when climatic conditions 


and the status of his farming 
in every respect are his wife’s 
household toil and enjoy the 


renewal of interest in her lot which 


vor k 
right, if not 
recuperation and revivification as well as 


render it most convenient. Equal 
duty, to free herself from 


come from proper diversion. Fur- 


thermore, the boys and girls and the hired farm help should have the 


same privilege. 
Let it always be 
loss of time or of money. 


borne in 


himself into his work with 
of it. Downright selfishness even should recommend 
farmer. 


Many places offer advantages and 
day’s journey by rail will reach a number of 
hundreds of 


delightful novelty to 
rivers are nicely 
this form of 


would be a 
lakes and 
intent upon 


mind that a 
It is on 
tangible asset, a form of capital which enables a man to 
the logical result of ability to get 


distributed for 
transporti 


rest is not a 
added if in- 
put more of 
more out 
10° 68 


recreation or 


the other hand an 


recreation 


rest-hunters. A 
them. Trips by water 
farm folk. American 
accommodation of all 
Cool spots are 


inducements to 


the 


ition and pleasure. 


abundant in the mountains, and both natural and artificial conditions at 
these places make it possible for visitors to secure the full benefit of 


the same 


for 


a recreation while at 
America is an ideal country 
cans are the most work-tied 
ought not to be.—Breeders’ Gazette. 

[The subject of next week’s 


time 
vacationists, 
people in modern society. 


Health 


beautiful surroundings. 
but agricultural Ameri- 
And this ought 


enjoying 





Talk is “‘The Place of the 


Young Wife and Mother on the Farm.’’] 


Proper Care 


In Answer to a 


We recently or- 
ganized here a club of ten farmers 
and purchased from a New York | 
stockman a fine Percheron stallion. | 
The scarcity of labor has already | 
caused many of our farmers to pur- | 
chase labor-saving machinery, which | 
upon trial proves too heavy for our | 
common farm teams. The old plan 
of raising cotton to buy our horses | 
has kept us with light and inferior | 
teams, for it takes a lot of cotton, | 
after paying expenses, to buy a good | 
team of horses or mules. 

Dr. Tait Butler has been telling us|} 
that we would have to raise more 
stock, and plant less acres in cotton, 
and make more per acre, at less cost. 
To do this, labor-saving machinery 
pulled by good heavy teams becomes 
a necessity, so that one man can do} 
the work of two men. 

Now we would like to ask Dr. 
Butler how this stallion should be 
fed and exercised? how many mares 
he should serve in a season? how 
many services in any one day? and 
any other information he _ thinks 
might help us. 

The stallion will be three years old 
next spring, is 16 hands high and 
weighs 1,400 pounds, estimated. 

JOHN HUMPHREY, Sec’y. 

Craven Co., N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: 


Dr. Tait Butler.) 

Exercise is one of the essential 
features of the proper care of a stal- 
lion. I can suggest only a few ways 
and these may not be practicable in 
the case at point, but there are other 
methods. We only insist on the 
moderate, regular exercise, the man- 
ner of giving it is of secondary im- 
portance. 

First, he should have a paddock of 
one-half acre, with a good, strong, 


(Answer by 








Correspondent, Dr. Butler 


as to Exercise, 


of a Stallion. 


Gives Some Helpful Hints 


Feeding, Ete. 
high, tight, board fence around it. 


If he is so inclined he might take 
sufficient exercise himself in such a 
paddock. If he does not, and he 
probably will not, then- 
Second, he may driven or ridden 
four or five miles a day in a walk. 
Third, if he be properly broken, 
he may be worked slowly and regu- 
larly sufficient to give him the equiv- 
alent of four miles walking exercise. 


As to feed we would suggesi 
enough to keep him in good strong 
|flesh when not in regular service. 


During the period of greatest service 
he should be fed more liberally. For 
hay I would prefer about 10 to 12 
pounds per day per 1,000 pounds 
weight, of some good, bright, clean, 


|}grass hay. For grain, oats, corn, 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal. 


When doing heavy service, a ration 
for a day, per 1,000 pounds weight, 
might be something like this: 

Corn, 5 pounds. 

Oats, 5 pounds. 

Wheat bran, 2 pounds. 

Cottonseed meal, 2 pounds. 

The number of mares he may serve 
in a season will depend largely on 
the length of the season. For a 
three-year-old stallion I would not 
suggest more than one mare a day. 
Mature stallions should not serve 
more than two mares on any one day 
when in regular service. If handled 
properly a_ three-year-old — stallion 
should be able to from 25 to 
10 mares in a season of four months, 


serve 


but 25 to 30 would probably be bet- 
ter. If scattered throughout the 
year, and never more than one a 
day, he may serve forty without 
danger of injury. A mature horse, 
properly handled may serve 100 


mares ina 


season, 


TAIT BUTLER. 
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Users of U. M. C. Am- 
munition are often called 
*‘cranks’”’ because they 
know what they want 
and insist on it. If you 
insist you can have sure- 
fire, reliable, hard-hitting 
cartridges—U. M. C. 

Game Laws free 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Agency, 313 Broadway, 
New York City, 
Sales Office, San Francisco, Cal. 





























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


is built in three sizes—Light, Medium 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. tou0 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our mills 
are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will inerease the cut of the mill 25 to 
50 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—38. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


and 


R STAMPS 


{ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 
5 We MAKE ANYTRING EVERYTRIRG " MADE LN THe 
) NE. ESTABL'SHED OVER 35 YEARS AGG. WE KEEP 








STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. wrice vow ¥xi0ae 
‘fyou want something nics, try our Alt Cushion Stamps 
{ ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WK 
4 (Pioneer Stamp House of the South. 
~~ -P. 0.Box 84 ~~+~w>+>+ ATLANTA, GA. ~ 


THE CHEAPEST 


ARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They aretbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Wecone 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 
year. 

The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate. plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 











| seeker, 
| supplied by 


sirable part of the country for the home- 
manufacturer, and business man 
M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 





WASHINGTON, D. O. 
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What You Ought todo With Your County. 


The Simple Story of How Its Farming Population, Working With Their 
Own Hands, Zealous for Education and Progress, Have Made Union 
One of the Foremost Counties in the South—An Example for All 


Other Sections. 


Messrs. Editors: Within the last 
few years there has been marked ad- 


yancement in Union County along 
three distinct lines, namely: moral- 
ity, education and material prosper- 
ity. All these are necessary to the 


well-rounded happiness of a people, 
and fortunate is the individual or 
the community that can develop in 
each direction symmetrically. These 
forces are working as harmoniously 
in this county as any place I know, 
to the consequent happiness of the 
people, most of whom live in the 
country. I shall therefore consider 
that they are the “forces that have 
helped farm life,” and speak some- 
what in detail of each. 

Pedigree is a dangerous thing in 
this country. When you start back 
you never know where you may land. 
So most red-blooded Americans are 
content to go without a pedigree, ex- 
cept in so far as they know that their 
parents and grandparents were hon- 
est and square people. 
Who Work With 

Hands. 


Men Their Own 

Union County is fortunate in hav- 
ing no pedigree. Our soil was con- 
sidered too poor to attract the slave- 
owner, and so the people who settled 
among our hills as an overflow from 
adjoining counties were those content 
with small land holdings, and de- 
pended upon their own labor rather 
than that of slaves. There were not 
enough slave-holders in the county 
to form an aristocracy. So our folks 
started out with no false ideas about 
work. They have retained that char- 
teristic till this good day. They own, 
as a rule, their own farms, from one 
to six horse, and they do their own 
work. The negro has_ practically 
disappeared from most sections of the 
county asa farm hand. Small farms, 
worked by the own hands of their 
owners, and under the stimulus aris- 
ing from the necessity of making 
every edge cut, have made us a pro- 
gressive farming community for the 
simple that the searcer the 
hand labor the more active the brain 
labor. So improved methods, im- 
proved machinery, improved stock, 
early secured the earnest attention of 
our people. These lessons were be- 
ing learned in the hard school of ex- 
perience during the fearful hard 
times of a few years ago. That was 
a weeding out time. Only the strong- 
est survived. When times began to 
be prosperous it found the survivors 
well-prepared to take advantage of 
the situation to the utmost. 


reason 


Better Stock, Better Barns, and Dou- 


bled Land Values. 
And since the advent of better days 
Union County farmers have, as a 
rule, been laying by a surplus. Our 


Situation gives us good markets for 
all kinds of produce as well as for 
the staple products. With our in- 
creased prosperity we have bought 
better stock, so much so that it is a 
Constant souree of remark by visitors 
that vehicles in this county are drawn 
by the finest average lot of animals 


to be found anywhere. We have 
built and are daily building better 
homes to live in. These vary from 


the snug little cottage to very large 
houses. We long ago began to build 
better barns. We have been putting 
Much in capital stock. In this county 
the increase in land values in the 
country has been equal to that in 
town, and every acre in the county 
has more than doubled. 


A Dozen Local Tax School Districts. 
We have 


also been putting some of 
Our money 


into advantages for our 





children, commonly called education. 
The e tablishment of one high school 
in this county by one man twenty 
years ago acted like a heart stimu- 
lant. Its influence went in all direc- 
tions and more soon followed. 

Before the war there were but two 
college graduates in the county. To- 
day, without being able to prove it, 
we believe that this county has more 
boys and girls in the various colleges 
colleges of the State than any other 
county of like population. It would 
be hard to count the graduates that 
have gone from the county to other 
sections as it would be hard to count 
the number that are living and work- 
ing here. 

Our people were quick to see the 
truth that the public school is the 
school for the future and to turn 
their attention towards developing 
them. This county was a pioneer in 
local tax districts and has upwards 
of a dozen to-day and more being 
voted. I can drive out by the Monroe 
Graded School, and counting that, 
make a circuit that will take in eight 
local tax districts, riding all the while 
in special tax territory. All these 
districts are supplied with modern 
houses with from one to three rooms, 
built on latest plans and furnished 
with best furniture. There are twen- 
ty-four public rural libraries in the 
county, all that we have been able 
to secure under the law, and we are 
ready to take more. 

From my office in Monroe I can 
talk to almost any man in the county, 
day or night, there being a telephone 


in nearly every rural home in the 
county. Over thirty routes for free 
rural mail deliverey traverse the 


county and there is not a star route 
postoffice left. There are four live 
local newspapers in the county, each 
edited by a man who owns himself 
and speaks what he thinks it his duty 
to speak. They all stand for hon- 
esty, morality and progress. 


An Alert Citizenship. 


There are no bosses in the county. 
There can be none. For instance, as 
illustrating this apparently insignifi- 
cant point, I am told that in a neigh- 
boring county the board of education 
never sits a day without its lawyer, 
paid handsomely out of the public 
school fund, sitting at its elbow and 
telling it what to do. If our board 
of education ever employed a lawyer 
at all I don’t know about it. Union 
is a democracy, a rising, militant 
democracy which hasn’t yet met that 
effete state which Lord Salisbury 
points out as separating the growing 
from the decaying nations of the 
earth. 

Better lives are we also striving 
for. In all thy getting, get wisdom, 
admonished the wise one. I verily 
believe that Union County is as near 
as any community in the land to an 
understanding of the fact that ma- 
terial advancement, that wealth, thar 
education, that easier circumstances 
are not in themselves worthy ends, 
that they are worth little unless made 
the basis for a higher and sweeter 
and better life. The people who 
scramble for wealth as an end do so 
because they think wealth spells hap- 
piness. Wise people know that it 
does not. They know that it is valu- 
able, very valuable, and worthy to be 
sought after, but only as a means to 
still better things. 


Rural Life Growing More Attractive. 


The dominant sentiment in this 
county is a moral sentiment, and we 
strive to make as best we may for 
the better things. We have driven 














Oil. 


paint. 
as you need them. 


Process. 









on the paint subject. 





Think What Your 
Wagons, Tools, 
Etc., Are Worth 


You can then see how necessary it is 
to preserve their value. 
implements will stand a great deal of 
wear; if they don’t stand as much of 


Preserve your wagons and tools, maintain their value, by 
keeping them painted with Pure White Lead and Linseed 
Pure White Lead and Oil is the best paint for wagons 
and farm implements because it gives a firm, protective coat, 
and does not flake or scale off. 

Pure White Lead is such a good paint pigment that it 
needs no other pigment with it. 
mitted to need white lead before it has any value at all as 2 
Buy your white lead and oil separately, and mix them 
It is the only way to be sure of purity. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark shown here is the hall-mark 
that identifies Pure White Lead made by the Old Dutch 
Look for it on the side of the keg. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information 
Sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


In whichever of the following cities ta aearest yous 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicage, St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. ~0.) Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 











































































Good farm 


it as they ought to, the 
manufacturer will usually 
make good. 

But no farm imple- 
ments will stand contin- 
ued. exposure to weather 
without a protecting coat 
of good paint; and there 
is no one to make good 
loss by rot and rust but 
the farmer himself. 


Every other pigment is ad- 











saves a world of labor. 


for it. 





ON THE PLANTATION 


Count the little and big jobs you 
would have for it—they run the whole year round, 
one and it’s good foryourlifetime. You 
are always sure of power when you call 
upon it—and steam when you need it, 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
old reliable Leffel steam engines are 
safer, more reliable and more satiface 
tory in every way than any other style 
of power for farmers’ and planters’ use. 
A variety of styles and sizes adapt them 
toall needs. Power book free. Write 


James Leffel & Co., 






















Install 





Bor203, Springfield, Ohio. 














out the gigantic liquor evil, and its 
kindred ones have made haste to fol- 
low. Baptist, Methodist, or Presby- 
terian churches are located in every 
neighborhood of the county, and 
there is not within all our borders 
one organization of the many foolish 
isms that prevail in some sections. 

Can you wonder that rural life 
should be growing more attractive 
in Union county? With the basis for 
material prosperity, without which 
no American community can be eith- 
er contented or happy, with increas- 
ing advantages for the children, with 
a freer and fuller social intercourse, 
with opportunity for the better things 
of life, the wonder is that any ever 
leave such a life and that more do 
not seek it. 

R. F. BEASLEY, 
Editor Monroe Journal. 
Monroe, N. C. 


Referring to The Progressive Farmer. 
Editors: I 
Yours is by far 
for a farmer. 


Messrs. 
pers. 
all 


take ten pa- 
the best of 


M. 
~. °C, 


T. DUKE. 


Warren Co., 





































A Fence Like This 
at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable 
lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, §2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Acme Wire Fence Co. 703 E.Atwater St. Detroit, Mich. 





per 
wood — for 
lawns, churches and cemeteries — also heavy stecl 
vicket fence—sold direct to co - > wa lean, 
VARD FENCE CO., Bo: 91, Marion, Ind 





Well Drills 


; For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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A Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices on All Farm 
Products. 


New York June 1, 1907. 


Yesterday and to-day constitute 
about the first ‘‘bunch’”’ of season- 
able weather we have had. The 


whole situation is thirty days late, 
and in this backwardness New York 
is not alone. Your correspondent 
heard a representative of a prominent 
woolen-cloth concern say that while 
their sales on a Saturday were usu- 
ally about $1,500, the whole amount 
for the week for several weeks past 
was only $750, and that actually 
they would be about as well off to lock 
up and go fishing. The big stores, 
especially those dealing in clothing, 
must be on the anxious seat, too. 
People have until now been wearing 
their winter clothing, and summer 
stocks are practically untouched. 

This backward weather extending 
as it does all over the cotton belt 
nearly, has caused renewed interest 
in this great staple. The wires have 
been kept hot with reports of ‘20 to 
30 days late,’’ and no man can see 
the end. The whole tendency is 
upward, and middling spot is now 
worth 12%c. If Sully could have 
put off his operation looking to 15c. 
cotton until now he might have been 
on the highway to success. While 
these high prices may cause rejoicing 
among planters, what will they profit 
if they have no cotton to sell? Seats 
on the Cotton Exchange have ad- 
vanced from $10,000 to $14,000 
within a short time and the top has 
not been reached. 

Grain.—Wheat is not so feverish 
and quotations generally tend to a 
lower basis, closing at $1.05 for July, 
against 885gc. a year ago. Corn, 
61%4c., against 55%c. Oats firm at 
49 %c., elevator, and 50c. track. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—Old po- 
tatoes are weak. Quality in many 
cases is lacking, and quotations show 
some further decline. New stock in 
good request and firm. Georgia and 
South Carolina are worth $4@5.50 
per barrel for No. 1, and $3@3.50 
for No. 2; Florida, Rose, $5@5.75; 
Texas, Red, $4.25@4.75. Onions. 
steady, with New Orleans selling at 
about $1.40@1.50 per bag. Texas, 
per crate $3@3.25, for white, and 
$2.25 for yellow. Peas are in freer 
supply but quotations are fairly well 
held at $2@2.75 per large basket 
for North Carolina, for large peas, 
and $1.50 @2 for large basket, small 
size. Rhubarb, per 100 bunches, $1 
@1.50. Cabbages well sustained at 
$2@2.50 per crate for North Caro- 
lina and about the same for Virginia 
and Maryland stock. String beans in 
more liberal supply and somewhat 
lower; North Carolina, per basket, 
$3 @3.50; Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, $2.50@4. Tomatoes are held 
at about $2@2.50 per carrier for 
choice Florida. Beets, $2.50@5 per 
100 bunches. Cucumbers, $1.50@2 
per basket for Floridas. Oysterplant, 
per 100, $4@6. Lettuce in larger 
supply and held at $1@1.75 per bas- 
ket for Southern. Marrow squash 


per barrel-crate, $1@1.50. Spinach, 
per barrel, $1@1.75. Watercress, 
per 100 bunches, $1@1.75. Corn, 
per 100 ears, $2@4. Asparagus 
shows some advance; prime, $2@ 
2.75 per dozen bunches, Carrots, 


$2@4 per 100 bunches, 



























Butter has been in excellent re- 
quest all the week, especially for top 
grades, which are called for by out- 
of-town hotels and watering places. 
Extra creamery, 25c.; imitation 
creamery, 21%c.; factory, 20@21c.; 
and renovated, 20 @ 22c. 

Eggs.—The supply of eggs con- 
tinues more than ample, and some 
decline has taken place. Fresh-gath- 
ered Kentucky, 15% @16\c.; same 
for Tennessee. Duck eggs, 20c., for 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Provisions are somewhat higher. 
Mess pork, $17.50@18.50 for clear, 


and $19@19.50 for family. Extra 
India mess beef, $22&23.00. 
D2. 





Our Weekly Tobacco Report. 


Danville, Va., May 31, 1907. 

The loose tobacco sales this week 
have amounted to about 175,000 
pounds, and consequently have not 
been sufficiently large to be of very 
great interest to the buyers. Fur- 
thermore the stock sold has been 
more inferior than usual and mostly 
damaged. 

The market for redried stock in 
hogsheads has been quite active, and 
there has been considerable inquiry 
that has resulted in sales that foot 
up a respectable total. The inquiries 
are from widely separated foreign 
markets. 

The weather for the week has been 
unusually cold and windy 
season. The result has been that 
what little tobacco there was set out 
on the rain of the 25th has been 
damaged by cut worms or the weath- 
er. To-day we have had a gentle, 
though cold, rain on which, no doubt, 
much tobacco in the Old Belt will 
be set out. While the crop is being 
planted under adverse circumstances, 
still there is no reason why good 
seasons may not overcome all of the 
set-backs. It is probable, however, 
that the poor planting seasons will 
result in a smaller acreage than was 
intended to be planted in the Old 
Belt. 

The following shows the increase 
in sales: 


Pounds. 
Gates Bay. 1907... sce. 2,090.681 
Sates May, 1906.....+02% 528,477 
Increase, May, 1907...... 1,562,204 
10 Months, 1906-’07..... 35,108,196 
10 Months, 1905-’06..... 33,844,659 
Increase, 1906-’07 ...... 1,263,537 


Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROS., INC. 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, June 3, 1907. 
1214 to 1314 
10 to ll 





Cotton, good 
Tinges and Stains 








Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., June 3, 1907. 
Flour— Winter patent ..........83 60 @838 80 
bed Spring patents......00..510 @ 
Wheat-__.___. 80 @ 90 
Corn—Southern white..ttttttezr 62 @ 64 
Oats—No. 2, mixed oo ae 

















Rye—No. 2. 87 @ 88 
Butter—Fancy imitation ...... 22 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery.._... 25 @ 2 
Butter—Store packed}-__.... — ion 
Eggs—Fresh 17@ 17% 
Cheese 144@ 16% 
Sugar—Fine granulated.__..... 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse ‘granulated... 5 10 





Wilmington Markets. 
(Corrected by W. B. Cooper, Wholesale 
Grocer.) 

Wilmington, N. C., June 3, 1£07. 


FLOUR. 
Straight 





$4 00 
4 50 


Half patent 





for thef 


————— 


CENTRAL : ACADEMY 


A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial Equipment 


Boys and young men prepared for college in the 
mostthorough manner. {]/ Course embraces Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, History and English. $121 
pays tuition, board, room, light, heat, and library 
fee for the Scholastic year. An opportunity will 
be given to a number of young men to work 
their way through school. If you are interested 
write ee ee ee ee 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, LITTLETON, N. Cc. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 28, 1907. 









L\Thursday, June 6, 1907, 











Ss a. 


BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


--MARS HILL COLLECE... 


The Leading Co-Educational Institution in Western N. C. 
352 Students, 250 of whom are boarding pupils. 

Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home fo; 
Girls ($ a month.) Hall for boys ($8 a month.) All under personal watchcare of the 
Faculty. Literary tuition $2.00 to $3.00. Mars Hi!l satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) openg 
August 8, 1907. See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly’ Address 3 ss 


R. L. MOORE, PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. C. 











WILL YOU JOIN US 
IN MAKING A — 


| 


FORTUNE? 





OTHING so surely offers as large returns as a good 
manufacturing stock. Probably you do not realize 
N how many people there are enjoying a regular in- 
come as the results from investing in manufactur- 
ing stocks. There are thousands of them and they 
are largely those who bought their stocks when the 
opportunity was first offered to secure shares at | 
a low price before the Company had been fully de- | 
veloped. } 
Stocks of many manufacturing Companies have 
advanced from a few dollars a share to prices rang- | 
ing from $100.00 to $5,000.00 a share in value, and , 
besides have paid back to the investors in dividends many times 
| what they first invested. Many of the Companies are paying from 
| 50 to 100 per cent in dividends on the first price for stock. 
To grasp this opportunity purchase stock in the Empire 
| Machine Company at $25.00 ashare. ‘This company is in the hands 
| of men whose ability and integrity cannot be questioned and these 
men pledge themselves to see that each and every investor in the 
enterprise receives an equal division of the profits. 


CONCRETE. 


Concrete has long been recognized as the building material of 
| the future; its development as such is becoming a necessity. That | 
| some new material is needed is proven by the diminishing supply 
| of wood, which is estimated will all be cut in 20 years. 

Wooden buildings have practically a short life of usefulness, 
| and buildings of brick, although they have a longer life, are sub- 
| ject to weather conditions and will eventually disintegrate. Con- 
| crete, on the contrary, when subject to the same conditions be- 
| comes stronger as time goes on. 

The Empire Machine Company has just been organized as | 
manufacturers of Concrete Block Machines, Concrete Brick Ma- 
chines, Concrete Mixers, Concrete Fence Post Machines, Concrete 
Sidewalk Machines, etc. 

This Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000.00, divided into shares of par value $100.00 a share, tem- 
porary price $25.00 a share. 

Our Machines are fully protected by United States and Foreign 
Patents. ‘There is over 300 per cent profit in their manufacture. 
The demand for Concrete Machinery is rapidly increasing, conse- 
quently, this corporation should be able to pay the enormous divi- 
dends of 50 or even 100 per cent a year inthe near future. Divi- | 
dends will be declared semi-annually. 


LIBERAL PAYMENT PLAN. 


5.00 down and $5.00 per month for 9 months buys 2 shares. | 
$15.00 down and $10.00 per month for 11 months buys 5 shares. 
$25.00 down and $25.00 per month for 9 months buys 10 shares. 
$50.00 down and $50.00 per month for 9 months buys 20 shares. | 
$150.00 down and $100.00 per month for 11 months buys 50 shares. 

Not more than 50 shares to any one person. Cash plan 5 per | 
cent for cash. Only a limited amount of stock will be sold on the 
above price and terms. 

Send in your application before the advance in price, or write 
us for full prospectus, literature and descriptions of Machines, to- 
gether with our references. Address all communications to, 
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Empire Machine Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN: 
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“Thursday, June 6, 1907.] 
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ee FO Farm Labor Law Unconstitutional. ing corn in that the sprouts can force 
Royal__- 5 25 their way through without difficulty. 
CORN. ; , ae ; A weeder is used every week, some- 
Mixed, per bushel 2 State Cannot Imprison Tenants for Abandoning Crop—Decision by Fed-| times twice a week, after the corn 
White -------- aon eral Judge on South Carolina Law Which Nullifies All Similar Stat-| «comes up’ until it is too large prop- 
éo.1 Prove 815 00 utes in the South. erly to work with this admirable 
BO mothy- 00; The decision of Judge William H.| breach for which such conviction was| tool; then the surface cultivator is 
; OATS. Brawley declaring unconstitutional | had.” casi a The ego used with 
aris ‘ : pe 
) baa a riety ao on the agricultural labor contract law] The Law as Stated by Judge Brawley. a, a oe Prana it 
ap ear ini of 1904 is so far as the agricultural Judge Brawley holds, in brief, that] selves. 
Fine Granulated, rag Ng ma 5 00| Conditions in South Carolian are con-| the punishment provided in this act Us r 
- « ¥ lb. bagn....... 6 10 z : oe ce a ai se of Weeders and Cultivators. 
: : «5 lb, bagu_...... 8 25|cerned, one of the most important|!s in effect imprisonment for debt, : 
i “ “2 lb. bags_---------- 5 80/and, perhaps, the most important, which is contrary to the constitution In case wet weather interferes so 
Brown Sugar ‘a | ¢ and laws of the United States, and|that the weeds get too big for the 
SALT. judicial declaration of recent years|pe algo reviews exhaustively the| Weeder (remember that this imple- 
100 pound 8 er bs bearing on such matters. It com-} points and authorities cited by the} ment is a weed preventer rather than 
« «© gmalllots..-------------- 60¢ | pletely nullifies the system of agri-| Attorney-General and the lawyers as-|a weed killer), then cultivators fitted 
MEAL. cultural contracts now in force, and| sociated with him, tending to show| With knives instead of shovels take 
Ground — * 40| the question on all sides is asked,|that violation of this contract had|the place of the weeder. These 
FERTILIZERS. What will be its effect? While there} been denounced by the General As-|knives cut about an inch of dirt, 
82-2 goods.----- és $1850] are some who look at it gloomily,|sembly as a crime and that the pun-| Making a clean sweep of the weeds. 
it goods. 3 Ol the best and wisest thought of the|ishment therefor was an exercise ot|They do not get down to the roots 
13 per cent. Acid_--. - 11 | State seems to be that in the end it|the police power of the State, but|of the corn plants. We do not hesi- 
Geete soda, 0.1L. | eee 55 00 will result in good, changing of] this position, he says, he cannot sus-| tate, however, to use the shovel cul- 
«Jess C. L, lots.. ---- 60 00| course the system of hiring laborers] tain, as there is no question of the|tivator while the corn is small, in 
Murlate Potash, ©. 1 lots cig77--777~ #8 60| for the farms, but ultimately bene-| police power involved. He sets forth]case we cannot do satisfactory work 
Sulphate nat, Se eee ---- Hf fiting the landlords as well as labor-| the well-known principle of American| With the weeder or the surface culti- 
Pe Soaan nnn i Yea 10 00 | ers. law that a man has the right to con-| Vator. I do not believe that any ap- 
c. 8. Meal, 7 per cent--...-------------____- oe What the South Carolina Law Pro-| ‘Tc for his labor and the right to] Preciable injury is done corn by the 








Richmond Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 
Richmond, Va., June 3, 1907. 
Rece:pts this week have been very small; 
artly on account of the bulk of the crop 
having been sold, and partly on account of 
the Reunion of Confederate Veterans which 
is taking place in this city. Business is 
practically suspended, although some pri- 
vate trading is going on. Shipments for ex- 
ort have also commenced and stocks are 
ecoming small, and most of the tobaccos in 
independent hands will soon be disposed of. 
The weacher has continued to be cold and 
unseasonabie. There appears to be some 
damage from cut worms, and hot weather is 
badly neeted to Kill these prsts. As faras 
we can hear there is no scarcity of plants 
ag and we hope that an average crop will 
e planted in the dark section this year. In 
the bright section most of the crop has been 
planted, and while the tobacco doés not look 
particularly well, it is iiving, and it will 
commence growing 2S s00n aS Warm weather 
sets in. 


















Bright 

-_ Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common..-_.__.--...------ |124@15 | 8 @9 
Medium .......--....-...-.. |15 @2234} 9 @10 
Good 25 @40 |1l @I18 
peice biel ss Cutters. Smokers. 
_ i A 110 @i2 |9 @10 
Medium ..._ -- 13 @14 |10 @l1 
j00d | @241_ @l8 

ae _Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
I ae 16 @9 | 44@4% 
Medium.__---.----------| 8 @10 | 4%4@ - 
Good 10 @12 |6 @6 
NN rcs 115 @60 |10 @I15 








Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va., June 3, 1907, 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 

















Chickens, spring, large Ib. ... 28 
Chickens, small _____.._-__- cian 27 
Guineas, per piece...............-. 22 @ 2 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per lb... 1 @ 20 
Choice dairy packed________.__. 18 @ 2 
Choice store packed ---------,d @OG 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 17 
Crates, from other sections__... 17 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Appler—extra fancy per bbl... 4.50 @ 5.00 
Sane. snore 400 @ 4.60 
._ | SSeS etal espmenase - 3560 » 4.00 
oO ee 1.50 @ 2.25 
Blackeye Peas—rer bus. ......_ 250 @ 260 
Beans—Navy, No. 1 white... 140 @ 180 
Common to choice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes—White,No.l.perbus. 65 @ 60 
Florida Fancy. per bbl._____. 700 @ 8.00 
bbages—S. C. crate... 225 @ 260 
Tomatoes, fancy, per crate... 200 @ 250 
Onions, choice, re 100 @ 125 
Clay Peas emmewennnnnnencecccenene 240 @ 2 60 
a CORNMEAL, 
ity, sacked 71 72 
Country, bolted, sacked_....._ 66 @ 68 
” MILL-FEED, 
pstuff, ton, winter__..___ 
Bran, mintars fo eee 24 $0 
Shpsturr, ~~ eaten ened 24 00 
ieee 23 60 
nae WOOL, 
Ub-Wwashed, free of burrs__. 
Dwashed, free of burrs-_._---_. 3 g 28 
Borino, unwashed. 17 @ 18 
urry, 2@ 8c. per lb. less. 
sis BACON, 
8, 8mMall, new__ 
sich smoked_____-- 1H $ i 
oulders, smoked______ 11 
SHUCKS, 
Baled, com ; 
pressed... N 
Baled, large bales___.---~~-77~~ eae 


Compressea 


Loose-pregg ad lan Lat aaweseee 9 


00 
ed, large bales... 10 00 





vided. 


The act of 1904 amends Section 
357 of The Code of 1902 and makes 
it read as follows: 

“Any laborer working on shares 
of crop or for wages in money o 
other valuable consideration, under 
a verbal or written contract to labor 
on farm land, who shall receive ad- 
vances either in money or supplies, 
and thereafter wilfully and without 
just cause fail to perform the reason- 
able service required of him by the 
terms of the said contract, shall be 
liable to prosecution for a misde- 
meanor, provided the prosecution 
shall be commenced within thirty 
days after the alleged violation, and 
on conviction, shall be punished by 
imprisonment of thirty days or fined 
in the sum of not less than fifty dol- 
lars nor more than one hundred dol- 


-}lars, in the discretion of the court, 


provided the verbal contract herein 
referred to shall be witnessed by at 
least two disinterested witnesses, 
provided that such contract shall be 
valid only, between the original par- 
ties thereto, and any attempted trans- 
fer or otherwise of any rights there- 
under shall be null and void.” 


The Case in Point. 


Enoch and Elijah Drayton, negroes 
and twin brothers, were on the chain- 
gang of Charleston County op a com- 
mitment from a magistrate on a 
charge of violation of contract under 
this law. They applied through their 
attorney for a writ of habeas corpus 
to Judge Brawley. By order of the 
Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton, District Attorney Cochran inter- 
vened in the action for the Govern- 
ment, while Attorney-General Lyon 
represented the State of South Caro- 
lina, since the constitutionality of a 
State statute was in question. It 
appears that the two negroes had 
been employed during 1906 by R. 
Lebby Clement, on Wadmalaw Is- 
land, near Charleston, and that they 
again made a verbal contract to work 
for Clement in 1907, supplies being 
advanced as usual. In January they 
failed to do the work stipulated, and 
Clement swore out warrants for them 
under the act of 1904, above quoted. 
These men had been prosecuted in 
December, 1906, for violating the 
same contract and had served a sen- 
tence upon the chain-gang for that 
offense. Another act of the General 
Assembly, passed on the same day 
as the one quoted, provides that vio- 
lation of the contract mentioned in 
Section 357 “shall not operate as a 
release or discharge of such person 
from the performance of any part of 
said contract, which is to be perform- 
ed subsequent to the date of the 





work for whom he pleases as well as 
the right not to work for whom he 
does not please; being subject only 
to any civil suit on any contract by 
which he may have bound himself 
and not subject to criminal prosecu- 
tion. To make him thus subject to 
criminal prosecution, says the court, 
is to enforce servitude. He cites 
the constitutional provisions against 
such enforcement, quoting the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments 
which forbid involuntary servitude 
and guarantee every citizen the equal 
protection of the laws. The law in 
question, it is contended, applies only 
to one class, agricultural laborers, 
and for that reason also is void. 

The case will be appealed by At- 
torney-General Lyon to the United 
States Supreme Court, but meanwhile 
the Legislature at the session next 
January is likely to enact such legis- 
lation as will relieve conditions. At 
the last session there was a deter- 
mined effort made to repeal what is 
known as the agricultural lien law, 
which it is felt subjects the tenant 
class to the landlords and the mer- 
chants, and such a bill, under the 
vigorous leadership of Capt. John G. 
Richards, did pass the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate, by a few 
votes. It is now believed that the 
Legislature will not only repeal the 
lien law at the ensuing session, but 
will likely enact some system of la- 
bor laws which will meet the condi- 
tions prevalent in the State and at 
the same time conform to the con- 
stitutional requirements. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C., June 1, 1907. 





5,000,000 Bushels of Corn Lost. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


this operation. Moreover, the crust 
on the surface is broken and the dust 
mulch left to lessen the evaporation 
of moisture, which is very important 
in weather such as we had last 
spring. The breaking of the crust 
also is an advantage to the sprout- 





shovel cultivator until the plants are 
say six inches high; then its use 
should be discontinued. So if the 
weeds get a start while the corn is 
young you can go after them with 
the shovel cultivator and plow as 
deep as you like. But don’t keep this 
up; as the corn progresses introduce 
superficial tillage. 


The Final Working of the Crop. 


We continue to use the surface cul- 
tivator as long as we can without 
breaking down any corn; then, in or- 
der to conserve soil moisture rather 
than keep down weeds, which have 
already been conquered, we use a 
one-horse harrow, shaped like the 
letter A, dragging it between the 
corn rows. This tool finishes the job 
in fine shape, leaving the surface 
smooth and well broken up. We 
have also used the wheel of a corn 
planter in giving corn its final work- 
ing. A fine-tooth harrow is to be 
preferred. 

It is a good practice to sow cow 
peas, rape or soy beans with the 
corn just before the last cultivation. 
If you have sheep and hogs these 
crops will make you money. 





Magazine of Jamestown Exposition. 


The Industrial Department of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway has just 
issued a very attractive magazine de- 
voted to the industrial and agricul- 
tural development of the South. This 
issue contains a very interesting ar- 
ticle descriptive of the Jamestown 
Exposition and will prove very good 
reading to those who contemplate at- 
tending. It contains handsome views 
of all the Government and State 
buildings, Hampton Roads, Birds-Eye 
view of the grounds, geographical 
maps of Norfolk-Portsmouth and the 
Jamestown Exposition and that por- 
tion of Virginia in the vicinity of 
Jamestown. Copies of this maga- 
zine can be secured by addressing C. 
H. Gattis, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Is filled from cover to cover with information data and 
facts that tell you how to get MORE CREAM and more 
from your milk. 
r question and figures it out in dollars and ce 
helps you to decide whether a cream separator would pay you. 
Which make is best to buy. 

Incidentally it tells ali about the IMPROVED 1907 MODEL 


Davis Cream Separator 


hotographic repreductions of al 
made, and put together, fully describes the material entering each part. 
to buy one under the new selling 
rst cost. This book gives fully the experience of B. J. Davis 


separato 


itis 


7 and his nine sons ta the dairy and separator business, and one page 
given entirely to a photograph of the famous family. ‘'t contains scores of 
acts you ought to know. 


Ask tor Book C 187 pavig CREAM SEPARATOR C0.,656 Marth Clinton St. Chicago, U.S.A 


It takes up the whole dairy and 
nt Is 


parts, how they are & 


i4n and save you 


rite for it before you ‘ay this paper away. 
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The 
Temper 


of a 


Fork 








Try the temper of a Keen 
Kutter Fork—spring it, 
twist it, pry withit. After 
you’ve fried it you’ll be 








willing to work with it. 


farm tools: don’t break—each has a fine oil temper which 
makes it withstand strain and keep a good edge or point. 
The Keen Kutter trade-mark covers Forks, Hoes, Rakes, 
Scythes, etc. as well as all bench tools—Axes, Hammers, 
Saws, Planes, Adzes, Chisels, Augers, Bits,Braces, Gimlets, 
Bevels, Squares, Drawknives, Gouges, etc. 


If not with your dealer, wrife us. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”—E. C. Simmons, 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A, 


























Farm and Timbered Lands at Glose Prices, 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An _ excellent 
opportunity for energetic men. 


Write us for further details. 


MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


BOY DTON, VIRGINIA. 
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ONUMENTQ 


AND IRON _ FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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: The Raleigh Banking & Trust Go., The Round Steps Bank, 2 
333255352535 Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. 233333535 
Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all In that Line. 























The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
act in any fiduciary a mpl whatever. 

We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 
should have one. 

DIRECTORS—Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8S. Kenan, Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. Linehan, F. O. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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ESTABLISHED 18901. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS 





BANK, 


OF RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capital Stock, $100,000.00 


Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Mililon Dollars 


It is known as THE, FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


J.J. THomMAs President. 
A. A, THOMPSON, Vice-President. 


B, 8. JERMAN, Cashier." 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 









Wh°n writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Sore Head in Poultry—Its Prevention ang 


Treatment. 


It is a Troublesome Malady and All Care Should be Used 





in Order to 


Prevent Its Appearance in the Flock. 


Having answer- 
correspondent’s 
turn my atten- 


Messrs. Editors: 
ed my last fair 
queries, I will now 
tion to the sterner sex. The first is 
from Mr. L. T. Ayres, Laton, Cal., 
R. F. D. (Possibly ‘‘you all,’’ mean- 
ing The Progressive Farmer Family, 
did not know that it really does ex- 
tend from Maine to California.) He 
writes: “Please advise me how to 
prevent or cure sore-head in poultry. 
It takes off nearly all late chickens, 
and is quite serious here.’’ 

To give ‘‘Harrow”’ another oppor- 
tunity to scratch my back, will say 
the way to cure it is not to have it, 
and the best way to prevent it is to 
give for drink two tablespoonfuls 
of Epsom salts in half-gallon of wa- 
ter, twice a week, all during the 
summer, and _ before the disease 
makes its appearance. But should it 
develop after taking this precaution, 
give the head a light coating of pine 
tar, or mix and apply thirty drops 
of earbolic acid, four tablespoonfuls 
of lard and two teaspoonfuls of cedar 
oil. 

Another good remedy is to wash 
the head with warm water and soap, 
to soften the scabs, then apply a 


Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 





weak solution of blue-stone wate 
Isolate the sick birds, and feed soft 


food. To use a dime novel expres. 
sion, the origin of sore-head jg 
“shrouded in mystery;’’ some poy. 
trymen say it is caused by the bite 
of a mosquito; others that it is from 
a chiggo (jigger) bite; while again 
most of us think it is due to impoy. 
erished blood and_ low vitality 
caused by the hot summer Weather, 


but where birds have been properly 
looked after, housed, fed and given 
salts twice a week during hot weath- 
er, a case is rarely heard of. 
Roup is often called sore-head, gs 
occasionally the head, or rather the 
skin under the eye, swells. Rou, 
is a much harder proposition to mas- 
ter than sore-head, even if taken in 
time, when the cold, the origin, first 
shows itself; but after the nostrils 
close up, and canker is present, and 
a rattling in the throat heard, 
your Father George’s keen-edged lit- 


is 


tle tool is the best remedy, with a 
hot fire to consume all that is left 
of your feathered pet. 

UNCLE Jo. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Pictures for the Different Rooms. 





To Each Room 


of the Home Assign 


the Scenes and Subjects Most 


Appropriate to It—A Word About Frames and Enlargements. 


Usually a few pictures only are 
seen in one’s hall, for here one sel- 
dom lingers, so the pictures are 
placed in some other part of the 
house where the eye will dwell upon 
them, other than ina passing manner, 
though if one be so fortunate as to 
possess a family portrait in oil, the 
hall is particularly appropriate for 
its hanging. There it extends, as it 
were, the welcome of the house to 
the incoming guest. The charm of 
library, music-room or drawing-room 
is always enhanced by portraits in 
oil. The Coliseum, the Parthenon, 
the Campani, etc., cathedrals, and 


ruins, are all suitable subjects for 
hall pictures. 
For the music-room choose like- 


nesses of famous composers, singers, 
artists in any line, scenes from fa- 
mous operas, particularly from those 
you have been fortunate enough to 
have heard, or from those of whose 
romances you are particularly fond; 
allegorical pictures bearing upon the 
subject of music; different concep- 
tions of the patron saint of music, 
St. Cecilia, or any good picture hav- 
ing the slightest musical note. There, 
too, is the place for the dainty water- 
color, a bit of scenery, of the whis- 
pering pine, of the sounding sea. In 
the living room, where books are in 
evidence at all times, especially 
where there is no library, hang fam- 
ily photographs, likenesses of one’s 
favorite authors and heroes, views 
of places one has visited and espe- 
cially admired, and if one be inter- 
ested in anything particular, let the 
walls of this room tell of that attrac- 
tion, be it horses, dogs, wild animals, 
the sea, ships, the woods, out of door 
life in any form, hunting, fishing, 
skating, coasting, for in the choice 
of pictures you stamp your rooms 
with individuality. 

Pictures of cows standing in shad- 
ed waters, of sheep in some restful 
pasture, of birds, of poultry, a sketch 
of cornfield, such studies as ‘‘The 
Gleaner,’ ‘‘The Reaper,’’ are all suit- 
ed to the spirit of the dining-room. 
Do not have reproductions of dead 
game or of fish for dining-room pic- 
tures. Death in any form is grue- 





some: why unnecessarily place it be- 
fore your eyes and particularly in 
the room where you take that which 
is primarily to continue the life that 
is within you? 

Gibson and Christy have attained 
immense popularity. Their pictures 
are catchy, dainty, alluring, their 
portrayal of youth captivating 
that it appeals especially to the 
young. These dainty sketches are 
charming for the best room of the 
home, if the room be light in charac- 


so 


ter. They are attractive also for a 
bed-room, particularly for the bed- 
room of a young girl. Child life 


offers sO many opportunities to the 
artist that we find innumerable 
charming conteptions of it, and a pic- 
ture of such character finds a de- 
lightfully appropriate place in a bed- 
room. ’ 


When a picture is hung over a 
mantel do not place ornaments in 
front of it of sufficient height to 


break the line of the lower edge of 
the frame. Ornaments underneath 
a picture should not obtrude in the 
slightest upon the picture. Be care- 
ful in the choice of frames. Simple, 
unobtrusive frames are the _ prefer- 
ence always: the ornate is a thing 
of the past, and frames made of pine 
cones, shells, bits of leather, or twigs 
passed with the passing of wax-flow- 
ers and hair jewelry. 

A word to enlarged photo- 
graphs. By all means have all the 
photographs you can of every mem 
ber of the family taken by a good 
photographer, but do not patronize 
the traveling picture-man. Besides 
the poor quality of work done, the 
charges for enlarging are exorbitant 
and usually it is made necessary to 
purchase the frame, which frame }5 
without exception an atrocity. I” 
stead, go to your nearest good pho- 
tographer and he will make a large 
photograph either from life or from 
a small photograph, which will be 
far more life-like, more artistic, and 
in every way more desirable: a pl 
ture of which neither you nor your 
children will be ashamed no matter 
to what affluence you may attain. 

MRS. WALTER GRIMES. 
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PURE BRED JERSEY. 


One Jersey Bull Calf 9 months old. Excel- 
lent breeding on both sides, and fine individ- 
ual. THOS. P. WHARTON, Washington, 
North Carolina. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 








Some nice pigs register- 

Durocs, Durocs! ¢3"or elicible. for. sale 

at reasonable prices. Sired by. Tenn. Chief, 

No 14517, Lowrance, No. 196: 37and other noted 

boars, and from large prolific sows, of best 

breeding. Write your wants and for prices. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and B. P. Rocks. Eggs $1 
per 15, $1.75 per 30. Rose Comb 
R. I. Reds a specialty. Valley 
View Poultry Yards. J.D. GLICK 
Proprietor, Route No. 19, Box No. 41, 


DAYTON, VA. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES! 


The best Iever raised. Sired by the 
famous Governor 96738. Have an ex- 
tra lot of Sow Pigs, will ship at two 
months of age. Write to-day for 
prices on these fine pigs, Pine Grove 
Farm, Route 1, Cedar Grove, N. C. 


Wanted---Live Foxes 


Will pay $5.00 per 
T. C. DePRIEST, earns, WN. €: 











pair. 





Pures Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 


boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 





Fine Berkshire Pigs 
of the large English 
type, from the leading 
blood of the country. 

ae Two months old; now 
ready for shipment £15.00 per pair, $8.00 single. 
Also Norwood’s War Horse Game Chickens 
—_ Kegs. Correspondence solicited at all 
times. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM. Weat Durham, N.C. 

















Sunny Home Farm 
| AWTS. a i: SR 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 


HILDEBRAN, N. C. 





NA 


D. L. Farrior, R. F. D. 4-55, Raleigh, N. C. 


Large English Berkshires 


Im ported strain bred and 
for sale. 


Also Jersey Cattle. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Oarolina 





TALLY HO STOCK FARM. 


A few more Berkshire Pigs for sale. Your 
pr mpt order will get one. $8.00each $1500 
for two at ten weeks old. 1 EN e nev ——- any 
but good pigs. : 


W. J. and H. P. Webb, 


STEM, N. C. 





Angus Bulls for Sale! 
salatainitatais READY FOR 
ERVICE. 

Choice lot of bull yr also cows and heifers 
not akin to bulls. Inspection invited, Call 

or address 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . - - Virginia. 





Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 


Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 


W. R. Walker, - Union, S. C. 








~~ A Y- A 


% I have 70 fine Pol- 
and Ghinaand Mam- 
moth Black pigs to 
select you afine pair 

















from. Order at once 

and get choice. i? 
John A. Young, 

» Greensboro, - N.C. % 





Lo 1s 


FOR SALE! 
One Extra Fine Red Polled Bull Calf, 


Heisacorker. This is not a cheap calf, but 
will be sold reasonable. If you want some- 
thing nice write me quick. 


E. S. WRIGHT, 








Tennessee. 


Brush Creek, R. F. D., 1, . 






























JOHN S. FUNK 


GLEN FARM, HARRIS- 
ONBURG, VA. ROUTE 7 

















Importer and breed- 
er of Reg. Polled 
Durham cattle, Pure 
bred Southdown 
sheep and Reg. Pol- 
and China hogs. Pol- 
led Durhams are 
shorthorned with the 
bones bred off. They 
are red and roan in 
color. : 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











Poland China 
Essex Pigs and Southdown Sheep. 


A few extra male pigs left, and a 
number of pigs ready for shipment in 
July and Augus‘'. A number of 
Choice Southdown Lambs ready for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I guarantee good strong chicks. Pure 
stock. Healthy birds. Safe delivery. I ship 
from Richmond, Va. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.00 for 15; $6 for 100; $50 ro 1,000; 





600 at 1,000 rate. Single Comb Bu Orping- 
tons $2 for 15. Pure White Turkey £8, $2.50 
for 10; $10 for 50. 

MRS. CAL. HUSSELMAN, 


R. F. D. 1. Highland Springs, Va. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome, The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the est they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAmM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Ss. C. White Leghorns 
(HEAVY LAYING STRAINS) 
Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
Stratheden Poultry Farm, 


Shipping Point, Macon, N.C. 
P. O. Embro, N. C. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in Sarg! show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
p. Fr, 5, Charlotte, N. C. 





White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 





Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., Box St Haley, Team. 














Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write for 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B, 8. DAVIS, Charlotte, N. C. 





Registered Essex Swine for Sale 


from prize winning stock. Early ma- 
turity, fattened at any age. Price, 
$15 per pair. A few young Registered 
Guernsey Bulls cheap. 


Exeelsior Seed Farm, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘22'S Haley, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
personally from the best 
breed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
Come to see me or write for prices. 


Cheraw, S. C. 














ted Jack. 
I can pores you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky 





Rose Comb Leghorns. 
Plymouth Rocks. 


I L E Wyandottes. 
MAMMOTH ¥rop20,rorkers. 
White Turkeys. 
Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare, 


REGISTERED fener cate 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S.C. 
Registered 0.1.C. Swine! 


These hogs are from Prize winners. Very 
thing for N.C. farmers. Call or write. Five 
six-weeks old pigs for sale. 













J. G. HARDISON, rhurman, N. C. 


America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
them all. Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America. 















102 Stallions received December 18th. 


In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 

In America, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 
State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. 
American Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 
first prizes. Wesell the grise winners and win each year with fresh horses, 


Joseph; 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MCLAUGHLIN SBROS., 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Farming Reports From South Carolina. 


A Survey of the Conditions as Viewed by Our Correspondents—Owing to 
Hostile Season, Crops Are Backward and Reduced in Acreage, but 
the General Conditions Otherwise Are Improving. 


This week we are printing the let- 
ters sent us by our correspondents 
in all sections of South Carolina con- 
cerning the farming outlook in that 
State. They are in answer to our 
inquiries as to— 

1. The acreage of the principal 
crops. 

2. The forwardness or 
ness of farm work. 

3. The improved 
farmers and farming. 

These letters read in the order 
given will represent a rapid survey 
the farming outlook in South 
Carolina—and as we hinted last 
week there is a strong note of uplift 
and progress running through them, 
despite the adverse conditions attend- 
ing, in many sections of the State, 
the crops of this year. 


backward- 


conditions of 


of 


More Food Crops. 


Cotton acreage reduced 10 per 
cent. Poor stand, replanting, and 
generally bad outlook. Bud worm 
eating corn. All 6rops late. Better 
farm implements and better methods 
of farming. Wheat poor, oats good. 
More food crops than usual. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co. 


Cotton Backward With Poor Stand. 


About same area in staple crops. 
Weather cold. Cotton backward. 
with poor stand. No fruit. 

M. L. DONALDSON. 

Greenville Co. 


Very Little 

(1) Acreage of principal crops 90 
per cent less than last year. 

(2) Work very well up, but crops 
the smallest and most unpromising 
in years. Chopped over old cotton. 

(3) Are buying better implements 
and preparing their lands better. 
Very little diversification. Mostly 
cotton. ALBERT E. AYCOCK. 

Sumter Co. 


Diversification. 


Stock and Dairying Beats Cotton. 


Cotton acreage in this section 
about the same as last year, but con- 
ditions are nothing like as good. All 
crops are two weeks later than last 
year. Cotton has bad stand, in most 
places dying on sand land, necessi- 
tating planting over. Corn and oats 
are looking fairly well. Farmers in 
this county using better implements, 
manuring and cultivating land more 
intelligently. Those few engaged in 
stock and dairying are doing better 
than the men engaged in raising 
cotton. Where stock is kept on the 
farms lands are getting every year 
more productive. 

Ss. C. CATHCART. 

Fairfield Co. 


Increased Acreage; Backward Work. 


In answer 
tions: 

(1) There has been an increase. 

(2) The work is very much back- 
ward. 

(3) Yes. 


to your several ques- 


J. G. PADGETT. 
Colleton Co. 


No Drawback but Bad Season. 


1. There has been no material in- 
crease. 

2. Farm work is pretty well up. 

3. Farmers are improving in their 
methods, are using more and better 





machinery, are keeping better stock, 

and are diversifying their crops. 
The crops prospect just now is not 

good; it has been too wet and cold. 

B. H. BOYKIN. 

Kershaw. Co. 

Hurt by Dry and Cold 

Weather. 


Cotton 


The acreage for principal crops is 
about same as last year. Possibly 5 
per cent increase in cotton acreage. 

The crop is backward on account 
of dry and cold weather. Stands of 
cotton poor. 

We are using better machinery, 
better stock, and cultivation is stead- 
ily improving. 

J. E. WANNAMAKER. 

Orangeburg Co. 


Truck Area Increased 40 Per Cent. 


The farmers in this section are go- 
ing right ahead; very progressive; 
using all the latest modern machin- 
ery and labor-saving devices. Ma- 
jority of them are making a success 
with their business. 

Farm work is backward about two 
weeks. Stand of corn and cotton 
rather poor, re-planting now. 

Increase in truck about 40 per 
cent this spring, cotton and corn 
acreage about normal. 

- W. H. McLEOD & SON. 

Beaufort Co. 


Less Cotton, More Truck. 


1. Slight decrease in cotton acre- 
age; corresponding increase in truck. 

2. Quite backward and unfavora- 
ble spring. 

3. Considerable 
all directions. 


improvement in 


W. G. HINSON. 


Charleston Co. 





LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boller Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


Write us now about Gin 
Machinery. 


When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th. 
Street, Newport News, nearest city to 
Exposition. Rooms, 50c to $1.00 per 
night. 




















Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three centsa word fer each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








ENGINE FOR SALE.—15 H.-P. Central 
Crank Erie Balanced Valve Engine. Martin 
Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


W ANTED—Orders for recleaned Peas, $1.25 
per bushelup. Essex ne from Registered 
stock. Several Sows in farrow Three Disc 
aig J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, 

- CG 








THE HAY PRESS 


THAT TOWERS 
ABOVE ALL OTHERS 


IF you want the simplest, strongest, 
easiest operated Full-Circle Hay 
Press ever built, and the lowest 
priced press besides, write us today 
for illustrated circulars and we 
will prove that 


THE TOWER FILLS THE BILL 





Half-Cirecle Presses 
a heap cheaper 


TOWER MFG. CO. !7 Ridgedale Ave. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph Schoolto Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positions. Main line’ wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from pine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga, 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





GOOD ROADS? 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to operate. 
Will do more and better work than ten 


men with usual tools. 


Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders, and 


will 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. 


Spo 


do the work at one-half the expense. 
Sent to re- 
Write today 


nsible persons on trial. 
Address 


for full information. 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 











Cement, Lime, 
Ete. 














Breeders’ Directory 


(Continued from Page 15.) 








Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 8d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid imported sows. Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catrlogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper.) 


EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Jersey Bulls, Registered Berk- 
shires, Boars and Sows and a nice lot of Berk- 
shire Pigs ready fordelivery. Several Jersey 
Cows fresh and with calf, ulso Jersey Heifers. 


RIVER VIEW FARM, 
c.M. BASS, Prop., 
Rice Depot, Va. 


For Sale. 


Tillman 77806, by one of the best sons of 
Imported Lustre’s Bachelor, said by the 
Berkshire Authority, the Farm Home, to be 
the best breeding boar ever imported. One of 
his get Royal Goods 6th 93874 recently sold for 
$1000.00. Tillman will soon be 4 years old and 
will weigh 700 pounds and is the best sire we 
have ever used. We have also young boars 
readv for service, pigs of both sexes 2 mos., 
old, pure southdown rams by a Canadian 
show ring winner, and shoithorn calves by 
Roya! Lad, son of Frantic Lad, 2d in class of 
38 at Chicago International and grandson of 
The Lad For Me, champion of America in 
1 Addrsss 


R. J. Hancock & Son, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 














Shingles, etc., etc. Nee 


each roll. 


Sole Southern Distributors, - 





ROOFING 


Our’ ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts are ‘cheaper than Corrugated Iron, 
no repairing, will last ten totwenty years. 
water, proof against water, acid, gas, steam, alkall, and vermin; fire resisting. 
buildings cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
Nails and Lap Cement, also full printed directions for laying is packed in the core of 


“Acme” Brand Roofing Felt, Flint Coated, both sides—1, 2 and 3 ply. 
“Electroid’”’ Brand Roofing Felt, Hard Rubber Finish—1, 2 and 3 ply. 
“Universal’’ Brand Roofing Felt, Gravel Surfaced—one weight only. 


The above are the best brands of ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing Felts manufactured. 
If you are “progressive” and desire the best roof at a reasonable cost, get our prices 
1.0. b. your railroad station—sam ples FREE for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CGo., 





Plaster, trick, Ter- 
ra-Cotta Pipe, Ete. 











Do not taint 
Keeps 
Sufficient Large Headed Galvanized 


Charleston, South Carolina. 














Directory of Reliable Commission Merchants 








UNQUESTIONABLE REFERENCES. RETURNS MADE DAILY 


JOHN H. SIMON, 


119 Dock Street, . PHILADELPHIA 
Receiver and Distributor of 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables. 


When using the Philadelphia market mark 
your shipmeutsto me. A postal card brings 
you our shipping stencil and market quo- 
tations. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
WHOLESALE 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables 
a Specialty, 





JAS. F. HOBSON, 


Successor to Hobson « Bennett, 121 Dock St., 
Phiiadelphia, 


FRUITS & PRODUCE 


——FINEST TRADE FOR— 


Berries, Peaches & Southern Vegetables 


FOUND 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits and Vegetables to. 
Write them to-day. 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 








Nos. 937-939 B St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


10 E. Camden St., - - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SEABOARD AIR 


LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK, 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA, 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES 
Round trip season tickets $8 25 | 
Round trip 60 day tickets__...._._-_.-..-- 7.50 


FROM RALEIGH, 
Round trip 10 day tickets -____-____-__- 
Round trip coach excursion tickets 


6 80 


- 4,00 


Coach excursion rates sold day prior to opening date and on each Tuesday thereafter, 
limi’ed seven days and endorsed *‘Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’”’ Other 
tickets go on sale April 19th and continue until close of ex position. 


43°F or rates from other points apply to 
tives named below. 


your nearest Seaboard Agent, or represent:- 


Unexcellied Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Watch for announcement of Improved Sch 


edules. For information and literature, ad- 


dress C. H. GATTIIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.C., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 





